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To study literature, even in an elementary fashion, presup- 
poses, of course, the ability to read and understand the lan- 
guage in question. We teachers have sinned much against this 
axiomatic principle by premature efforts to teach German litera- 
ture to pupils signally deficient in knowledge of the German 
language. We have robbed the learner of the time needed to 
prepare himself for doing what we have insisted upon his doing 
at the outset. The result has always been waning interest and 
increasing discouragement on the part of the serious student, who 
has felt instinctively the hopelessness of his task, and com- 
placent pride and self-satisfaction in the shallow student, who 
confuses his superficial work with real mastery of the subject. 

In a large and very general sense of the word, it is quite 
true that any and all study of a language is a simultaneous study 
of the national literature: this, for the simple reason that the 
idiomatic structure of the sentence is at once a phenomenon of 
language and of literature. But for the purpose of this paper 
we may understand by the term literature those forms of art 
that appeal to us through language as their common means of 
expression. These forms are, of course, unintelligible for him 
who is ignorant of the means of their manifestation. Until the 
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pupil has actually mastered the mechanism of inflection, the 
usual laws of word-order, the habitual case-associations and rela- 
tional meanings of all common prepositions, the idiomatic shades 
of meaning conveyed by such particles as denn, doch, eben, erst, 
einmal, ja, and wohl, and by the modal auxiliaries and sub- 
junctive mood, it is precious time wasted to trouble him with 
so-called study of German literature. For it is a careless use 
of an otherwise respectable term to call the blind gropings of a 
learner, not thus preliminarily trained, “translation of German 
into English.” Such upsettings of one language into another 
are synonymous with linguistic chaos, and caricature the literary 
form of the original. They render impossible an appreciation 
of this form, and incidentally teach a fatal disregard of, and 
disrespect for, all linguistic tradition. It would be far better for 
all concerned to refrain from such attempts to study German 
literature directly and to study it indirectly with the help of the 
best available vernacular translations. Fortunately we are not 
confined to these embarrassing alternatives: to avoid them we 
need simply to teach the language conscientiously and thor- 
oughly, focusing attention constantly upon its idiomatic struc- 
ture, and to defer the study of the literature until an adequate 
foundation has been laid for it. This means, in my opinion, 
that two full years of prevailingly linguistic training should 
be the normal preparation for the study of German literature in 
the high school. And it also means that these years should be 
filled to the brim with a type of instruction that calls for much 
oral drill inside and outside the classroom. I know of no other 
means than this to impress indelibly upon the learner’s mind the 
idiomatic twist of German hearthstone and market-place thought 
and expression. Only when prefaced by abundant oral drill of 
this sort are written exercises an effective aid in securing requi- 
site accuracy of detail. 

The sound maxim that recommends proceeding from the 
known to the unknown and from the better known to the less 
known should guide our choice of authors and texts. Our 
pupils are all more familiar with the nineteenth than with the 
eighteenth century. They are more at home in the second than 
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in the first half of the nineteenth century. This suggests the 
advantage of beginning with recent rather than with remote 
authors. Rather intensive study of comparatively recent works 
is the best sort of key to an adequate interpretation of thought 
less familiar to the learner, through remoteness of time or of 
range. The sequence of works studied would then be based 
upon an application of the general principle just mentioned to 
the circumstances of the particular case. 

We have all been distressed at the signal failure attendant 
upon the use of eighteenth-century classics as an introduction 
of American learners to German literature. The double reason 
for this failure is linguistic and social: first, we have already 
emphasized the ridiculously scanty language equipment some- 
times deemed adequate for such an experiment; some of us 
have listened to helpless statements of the victims of this pro- 
cedure, who, in claiming credit for previous work, were not 
sure whether they had read anything written by Lessing or 
Schiller, but had the impression that they had read Goethe’s 
Faust. These students have rarely done a sufficient amount 
of well-selected and sharply supervised work in the German of 
today to give them that feeling of at-home-ness in the language 
without which there can be no consciousness of mastery. For 
such students all the archaisms, all the obsolete and obso- 
lescent words and idioms, found in the eighteenth-century clas- 
sics, are in no sense different from the difficulties of current 
speech not yet overcome by them. Only blind groping is possible 
in such premises; discouragement and indifference are the im- 
mediate result, and positive dislike for the subject usually the 
secondary result, of a struggle against such odds. Furthermore, 
the works of the eighteenth century took shape under political 
and social conditions quite remote from those of the present 
moment in America. It is not easy for the American pupil 
mentally to bridge the wide gulf between our own social con- 
ditions and German society of the eighteenth century. This is, 
therefore, another valid reason for deferring the study of works 
that reflect these earlier social conditions and movements until 
a substantial beginning has been made in the study of nine- 
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teenth-century literature. In fact, there are but few works 
of the earlier period that should be included even in a four- 
year course of German reading. 

We should not lose sight of the fact that the chief aim 
of all school work in German during the first three years should 
be to teach our pupils how to acquire throughout the range of 
as much of their mental activity as possible the peculiar habits 
of German thought and expression. Success at this point is of 
paramount importance; for it alone removes the philistinism of 
the American student with respect to the essence of the language 
and renders possible face-to-face communion with the foreign 
author. For this purpose the works read must furnish the 
material for a vast amount of oral and written exercises. These 
exercises not only test the thoroughness with which the learner 
has appropriated the German author’s thought, but are also the 
most effective means for securing increasing control of the 
foreign idiom. Such exercises are most fruitful when under- 
taken in connection with texts differing but slightly from the 
spoken German of today. This is an additional reason for 
reserving until the fourth year the study of works like Schiller’s 
Wilhelm Tell or Maria Stuart and Goethe’s Hermann und 
Dorothea, A wise selection of modern authors and works yields 
an abundance of vocabulary, the mastery of whose discrepancies 
from the English vernacular affords the best conceivable van- 
tage-ground from which to attack the difficulties of classic style. 

Pupils of the high-school age are still chiefly interested in 
concrete thinking. They are not yet addicted to much abstract 
reflection about the objects of their observation and experience. 
They are more easily drawn to the reading of literature than 
to a never so cleverly constructed consideration of the develop- 
ment of literature. The teacher of German in the high school, 
mindful of this fact, will refrain from all attempts to teach 
the chronological, geographical, and philosophical aspects of Ger- 
man literary history. He will confine his attention largely to 
groups of authors, represented by the writers actually read and 
discussed in the class. He will emphasize the qualities of the 
works thus examined, call attention to the similarities between 
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them and those in the vernacular already familiar to the student, 
or to the unique features of the foreign products. The teacher 
will use as skilfully as possible whatever insight he may possess 
into the substance, structure, and beauty of these products, to 
stimulate in his pupils similar insight and appreciation. But he 
will subordinate all efforts of this kind to the main purpose of 
allowing the foreign author to make his own appeal to the reader. 

By such retrenchment of material and concentration of atten- 
tion the pupil receives a far better preparation for subsequent 
work in the history of German literature than could be secured 
in any other way. For first-hand acquaintance with well-chosen 
representative writers is the surest means of acquiring a relish 
for further study in the same direction. Teachers are often 
tempted to substitute for direct study of language and literature, 
like that here recommended, talk about the facts of language 
and literature. This is especially true if they rely chiefly upon 
the pupil’s vernacular as classroom means of communication. 
The result, in the case of the student thus taught, is great ver- 
nacular glibness about topics but dimly understood and, in 
some cases, the conceit of half-knowledge or of absolute igno- 
rance. The earnest teacher will draw from this his own 
inference. 

The choice of individual writers within the range of nine- 
teenth-century prose is of great importance. It should be guided 
by such considerations as the age, previous reading, and, within 
reasonable limits, the taste of the pupils. Such considerations 
should weigh most heavily in the initial steps of the work. They 
help to increase the interest of the learner in a subject with which 
he is essentially unfamiliar. Their importance diminishes rapidly 
as soon as the study is fairly under way and the pupil has become 
somewhat accustomed to the foreign atmosphere. 

Similar to, although not identical with, the importance of 
such considerations is a justifiable regard for the sex of the 
learner. Even in America, the land of equal opportunity, boys 
and girls of high-school age are not appealed to equally by the 
same lines of literature. Of course, there is no excuse for read- 
ing with boys or girls tales colored by mawkish sentiment or 
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romantic sentimentality. There are plenty of wholesome stories, 
entirely free from this objectionable feature. But within this gen- 
eral range there are books whose subject and treatment are espe- 
cially attractive to boys, who, a little behind their sisters in mental 
development, still delight chiefly in descriptions of practical and 
successful activity. While their sisters often show a liking for 
tales of knights and ladies and deeds of chivalry, the boys 
prefer stories of everyday life, involving the efforts of modern 
men to enlist the forces of nature in the service of the race or 
to take an active part in the struggles, defeats, and triumphs 
of modern society. This should be kept in mind in selecting 
the German books to be read in the high-school course. 

It is surely not a matter of indifference for the American 
teacher to ascertain what in the eyes of German educators are 
some of the best lines of literature for the present-day youth 
of Germany, as one means, among several, of determining what 
is suitable for our own boys and girls. A very useful book of 
reference, containing representative opinions of German school 
men concerning this important subject, is entitled Zur Jugend- 
schriftenfrage (Leipzig, 1903). It is a report of the Vereinigte 
deutsche Priifungsausschiisse fiir Jugendschriften, and contains 
among other things brief evaluations of about two hundred and 
thirty books.’ 

We are, in my opinion, in danger of selecting too difficult 
rather than too easy texts. Nothing is more discouraging for 
the learner than the use of texts so full of technical difficulties 
as to preclude all real mastery even for those willing to bring to 
bear upon them a large amount of hard work. No blindness to 
the difficulties involved and no foolish pride in conducting a so- 
called “advanced course” should be permitted to stand in the 
way of a suitable selection of reading-matter. While it is desir- 
able to select material that will appeal strongly to the interest of 
the learner, this purpose may easily be defeated if the vocabu- 
lary, syntax, and style are beyond his capacity. It is equally 
fatal to employ works the maturity of whose thought makes 


* Der literarische Ratgeber of Der Kunstwart, edited by F. Avenarius (Dresden and Munich, 
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unreasonable demands upon the class. In this connection I have 
in mind such works as Lessing’s Nathan der Weise, Schiller’s 
Jungfrau von Orleans, and Goethe’s [phigenie and Tasso. In 
saying this we should recall, however, the danger of the oppo- 
site extreme, that of trite simplicity. This consideration would 
discourage the excessive use of that type of fairy tale which 
appeals primarily to the childish taste of pupils below the high- 
school age; yet we all know that both English and German 
abound in genuine child-tales that are not below the level of 
even the maturest minds. 

For the sake of variety the teacher should include in his 
selection passages of description, narration, and conversation. 
Because of the close touch of the short play with the language 
of everyday life, and for the sake of enlisting the natural dra- 
matic instinct of youth in the task in hand, it is distinctly 
advisable to include at least one bright modern play in the high- 
school German course. Under favorable circumstances such a 
play can be utilized in a variety of ways, including informal 
classroom dialogue and a more formal presentation before the 
whole school. 

The average high-school pupil cares little—far too little—for 
English poetry. He can usually become interested in the Ger- 
man lyric, if only an occasional poem is included in the reading, 
especially if due regard is paid to the concreteness and sing- 
ability of the poems chosen. The reading of an occasional lyric 
poem should, however, be deferred until the linguistic equipment 
of the learner is sufficient to enable him to read, understand, 
and enjoy the song without translation. For lyric poems are 
inevitably murdered by the pupil’s translation and become, 
instead of joyous song birds, mute and sorry-looking museum- 
specimens with glass eyes. 

In place of the prevailing American use of prose fiction it 
seems to me that we should do well to devote more time and 
attention to the reading of comparatively easy versions of Ger- 
man history. Attempts in this direction have in the past fre- 
quently failed to yield the good results hoped for, because of 
the stylistic difficulties presented by the texts chosen for the 
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experiment. Much better for the purpose of interesting and 
informing our American youth concerning the salient features 
of Germany’s past are books like Erzahlungen aus der deutschen 
Geschichte fiir Schule und Haus, by Josepha Schrakamp, pub- 
lished by Holt & Co., in 1888, and the Deutsches Reformlese- 
buch, published by D. L. Savory through the Oxford University 
Press (1910). The inclusion of considerable historical reading 
in the high-school German course is justified by a due regard 
for the prevailing craving of American children for fact in 
place of fancy and by the unique chance afforded by such reading 
for giving our pupils some conception of the social and political 
soil out of which modern Germany has sprung. 

To sum up in a word the points I have attempted to empha- 
size in the foregoing, I recommend focusing attention upon nine- 
teenth-century prose; a sparing use of eighteenth-century classics 
late in the course; adjusting the choice of literature to the age, 
maturity, and sex of the learner; including in the later 
stages of the work a few of the most musical of German lyrics, 
with a bright modern play or two, and a larger proportion of 
easy historical reading matter than is usually read in our high- 
school course; and, above all, I recommend avoiding much ver- 
nacular talk about German literature, and teaching the subject 
directly through contact with carefully chosen German authors. 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF THE CONTINUATION SCHOOL 
IN MUNICH" 


GEORG KERSCHENSTEINER 
Superintendent of Schools, Munich 


In my last lecture I endeavored to show the principles on 
which the continuation school is organized and the relation it 
must bear to the whole life of the pupil. Before I describe the 
organization of the continuation school in Munich, it may be 
well to draw a picture of the characteristics which a continuation 
school ought to have, if it is to be a true place of education for 
the people, and perhaps also, in order to bring the form of the 
school into stronger relief, at the same time to state what it 
ought not to be. 

The first fundamental principle of a rightly organized con- 
tinuation school is that it must extend to the eighteenth year 
of every boy or girl who is not being educated in a higher school. 
It is of no advantage to a constitutional state to make its oppor- 
tunities of culture accessible only to a small percentage. When 
all citizens of the state have the right to participate in its affairs 
and to exert influence on its executive through the suffrage, it 
is the business of the state to provide all with an education that 
will enable them to make a reasonable use of this right. During 
several decades we believed in Germany that it was sufficient 
to give opportunities for boys and girls to continue their edu- 
cation after quitting the primary school and to leave the use 
of such opportunities to their own free will. The United 
States, France, and especially England are still of this opinion. 
England points not without justifiable pride to the very large 
attendance at its night schools. The evening courses at the 
excellent School of Technology in Manchester were attended 
by twenty-five thousand pupils, while Munich, having four- 
fifths of the population of Manchester, had only about eighteen 
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thousand pupils in its compulsory continuation schools in the same 
year. But it is not enough to count only the number of pupils. 
We must also ask, How many hours’ instruction does each 
receive? And we then find that in Manchester the pupil re- 
ceived sixty-three hours a year, while in Munich he received 
three hundred and thirty hours in the year. 

In Germany everybody is now convinced that the voluntary 
continuation school no longer suffices for the educational needs 
of modern states. As long as the continuation school remains 
optional, thousands of employers will prevent their youthful 
workmen from making use of its opportunities, except at the 
end of their day’s work, when mind and body are fatigued. And 
even in cases in which some reasonable employers would be 
willing to grant their boys time for study, they would probably 
do it only if the training in question were principally in the 
interest of their own trade. The number of employers who 
see farther and recognize that it is of the greatest importance 
not only for business but also for the community at large not 
to let the man disappear in the workman, but to take his moral 
and civic education in hand betimes, is too small to achieve 
any appreciable progress in the universal education of the 
people by means of purely voluntary continuation schools. We 
must remember that a voluntary continuation school will not 
reach those who need it most, that is to say, the innumerable 
boys and girls in our large towns who have a family only in 
name or no family at all. No one will voluntarily seek an op- 
portunity of culture after the burden and heat of the day, unless 
he already possesses certain moral qualities that incite him to 
attend to his own education at the cost of trouble and incon- 
venience to himself. These are the reasons that have convinced 
us in Germany that compulsory attendance at the continuation 
school between the ages of fourteen and eighteen is absolutely 
indispensable. 

But if this compulsory continuation school is to be in reality 
a home of education, it must in the second place engage the 
interest of its pupils. But it can engage their interest only if 
it interweaves its teaching with the trade of the pupil. For 
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the most capable pupils desire to get on in their trade and by 
help of their trade. Many have made it their choice from in- 
clination, and have a lively interest in its technicalities. This 
is a perfectly justified interest. If the school appeals to this 
interest it may be sure of gaining the heart of its pupil. And if 
it has gained its pupil’s heart it can lead him whither it will, on 
to theoretical as well as practical ground, and particularly on to 
the ground of moral and civic teaching. 

Now if the school is to be brought as much as possible into 
intimate contact with the life of the pupil, it must, in the third 
place, possess workshops and laboratories for practical work as 
the center of its entire organization. There it can ennoble and 
intensify the work of boys and girls, and put processes that 
too frequently approach them only in a purely mechanical as- 
pect on the basis of practical and scientific reflection. The 
youthful worker of present-day economic life has in no way 
remained an object of education in the same sense as was the 
apprentice of four or five hundred years ago, in the times of 
rigorous guild regulations. He has become more and more an 
instrument of cheap labor. The larger the business, the more 
one-sided is often the apprentice’s training, and the smaller 
the business, the more insignificant is generally the work in- 
trusted to him. If then the pupil is to learn the meaning of real 
joy in work this school must fill up the gaps left in the boy’s 
education by the present economic conditions of life. It can 
do this only if it takes in hand the pupil’s practical work and 
makes this the center of its entire system of teaching. 

If the school stopped here, however, it would but imperfectly 
fulfil its purpose. The end of all education is not the techni- 
cally competent workman, but the citizen of the state, who not 
only seeks to advance his own welfare through his work, but 
also consciously places his work in the service of the community. 
The fourth essential of the continuation school is therefore the 
attitude of regarding technical education only as means for 
mental and moral training. I have already pointed out in gen- 
eral terms how the organization must be adapted to this object, 
and propose to show it more clearly now by the example of 
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Munich. Not until the organization has entered on this path 
will the continuation school prove itself valuable enough to 
justify the large expenditure which it requires. 

It would be extremely one-sided to establish schools of this 
kind for men workers alone. The more the population of a 
country increases and the harder the struggle for existence con- 
sequently becomes, the more is the wife obliged to contribute 
to the support of the family and the more pressing is therefore 
the necessity of giving girls opportunities of training, not only 
in the household knowledge that helps to preserve a family from 
ruin, but also in the different branches of trade by, which she 
may later earn a livelihood. Indeed in greatly overpopulated 
states the continuation school is even more important for the 
girls than for the boys. In our great factory centers, where 
husband and wife go out to work, family life and family edu- 
cation are in innumerable cases well-nigh annihilated. Thus 
a new source of danger for the life of the state arises. If it 
were possible to develop a strong family feeling and to rein- 
state the family in its old educational functions by training 
women to their duties as mothers and housewives and giving 
them the opportunity of performing these tasks our anxiety for 
the education of growing lads would be considerably reduced. 
The difficulty of organizing continuation schools for girls lies 
in the fact that these schools have to fulfil a twofold task. In 
the first place a girl must be trained for her vocation proper as 
mother and housewife, and in the second place, marriage being 
uncertain, for a calling by which she can support herself. It 
is therefore necessary for both elementary and continuation 
schools to keep these two objects in view. As long as the time 
at its disposal is too short, it will have to pay chief attention 
to the training of the housewife and mother and then turn to 
the training for a vocation. 

It is very probable that most towns will have financial diffi- 
culties in equipping really good continuation schools for both 
boys and girls at the same time. The municipalities will be 
obliged, as has been the case in Munich, to content themselves 
at first with establishing the compulsory continuation school 
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for one sex. The better the school is organized, the more surely 
in the course of time will public opinion demand the same 
schools for the other sex and find ways and means to support 
them from the public purse. 

Before I proceed to give you a picture of the Munich or- 
ganization, let me place before you a short sketch of the entire 
school system of the town. The primary school is compulsory 
for boys from six to fourteen, for girls from six to thirteen. 
The number of primary-school pupils is seventy thousand in a 
population of five hundred and eighty thousand. All children 
from the day-laborer’s up to the prime minister’s attend these 
schools. No fees are paid. 

Kindergartens for children from the age of three to six are 
attached to most primary schools. Attendance is voluntary and 
not free of charge. 

Girls and boys who pass up to higher schools to prepare for 
the professions of scholars, engineers, clergymen, higher state 
officials, etc., leave the primary school at the age of ten. There 
are thirteen public and fourteen private schools for this pur- 
pose (Gymnasia, Realschulen, Oberrealschulen, and higher girls’ 
schools). Attendance is not free of charge, but very cheap— 
about one dollar a month. 

The compulsory primary school is followed by the com- 
pulsory continuation school for all boys and girls who do not 
attend a higher school. Attendance is compulsory for boys 
during the whole of their apprenticeship but not beyond their 
eighteenth year; it is compulsory for girls for three years. At- 
tendance is free of charge. The compulsory continuation school 
for boys is again followed by an optional continuation school 
for persons over eighteen, which was attended last year by two 
thousand six hundred pupils, and represented at least twelve 
hours’ weekly instruction. Attendance is not free of charge. 
but also very cheap—fifty cents to a dollar a month. 

The compulsory continuation school for boys has eight to 
ten hours’ instruction weekly. The compulsory continuation 
school for girls has at present only three hours’ instruction 
weekly ; from the year 1912 it will have six hours. But side by 
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side with this compulsory continuation school are a voluntary 
continuation school, with six to twelve hours’ instruction 
weekly, and a voluntary eighth class in the primary school with 
thirty hours of instruction a week. 

The compulsory continuation schools for boys contain in 
round numbers nine thousand four hundred pupils; the com- 
pulsory continuation schools for girls contain seven thousand 
five hundred pupils, the voluntary continuation schools for girls, 
including the eighth class, three thousand seven hundred pupils. 
All in all, therefore, there are about twenty thousand pupils 
under eighteen years of age in these continuation schools. In 
addition to these there are ten thousand pupils in the higher boys’ 
and girls’ schools of the town (seven thousand boys and three 
thousand girls). 

Thus about one hundred thousand children, that is, 18 per 
cent of the entire population and 93 per cent of all the boys and 
girls between six and eighteen in Munich, attend the public 
schools of the town. 

The nine thousand pupils of the compulsory continuation 
schools for boys are distributed in fifty-two trade schools and 
twelve general schools. The trade schools are attended by all 
boys who are apprenticed to any trade, the general schools by 
unskilled workmen (about eleven hundred), day laborers, bar- 
row men, errand boys, and servants. These general schools 
also receive the apprentices of trades that are too small to have 
special trade schools established for them. 

The seven thousand five hundred girls in the girls’ com- 
pulsory continuation school are distributed over forty schools 
in the town. They receive without exception household teach- 
ing. Twelve hundred of the three thousand seven hundred 
pupils of the voluntary continuation school are in the voluntary 
eighth class, thirteen hundred in the household department of 
the continuation school for girls, nine hundred in the commer- 
cial, three hundred in the trade department. The classes of the 
voluntary continuation school for girls are distributed in twenty- 
one schools. 

A trade school is established in Munich for every trade that 
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has at least twenty-five apprentices. Trades with a great num- 
ber of apprentices (such as machine-builders, mechanics, lock- 
smiths, joiners, bakers, butchers, publicans) have at their dis- 
posal several trade schools in different parts of the town, in 
order to shorten the distance to school. The only exception is 
that the twelve hundred commercial apprentices are housed in 
a single building in the center of the town. 

The apprentices’ trade schools, with their higher divisions 
for journeymen and masters, that is, with their voluntary con- 
tinuation schools, are distributed in seven schoolhouses through- 
out the town. One of these schoolhouses contains only the 
commercial apprentices, a second principally the different 
branches of painters, a third the various building and arts 
trades, a fourth the printing and reproducing trades, fine me- 
chanics and machine locksmiths, a fifth the different kinds of 
wood-workers. The butchers’ trade school is combined with 
the town slaughter-house. The gardeners’ trade school has 
its own grounds. Six of the fifty-two trade schools are still in 
the buildings of the primary schools. 

All trade schools are under the direct supervision of nine 
head-masters or directors, with sub-directors for each single 
school. 

To most trade schools is attached an association of employ- 
ers, who bear the expense of school material, take part in the 
discussions on the plan of instruction, have the right of pro- 
posing technical teachers, assist in the supervision of the prac- 
tical subjects, co-operate in the examination of apprentices, and 
help to spread interest in the school and to further its prosperous 
development. This intimate connection of an employers’ asso- 
ciation with the aims and tasks of a trade continuation school 
established by public money has in many cases proved an ex- 
ceedingly useful arrangement. The interest of the employers 
in the education of the apprentices is considerably increased. 
And when this is achieved, the association naturally does not 
content itself with furthering the education of the apprentices 
in the school alone, but seeks to raise the standard of their 
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calling in their own workshops as well. This is of course a 
process that takes place very gradually. 

Each continuation school also possesses its own school board, 
consisting of a head-master of the trade school, a member of 
the municipality, and three employers of the trade. It is the 
business of this board to manage the affairs of the school and 
especially to keep watch on the regularity of attendance. 

Every apprentice spends one whole day or two half-days of 
his working week in a trade school. As a rule this involves a 
reduction in wages. Some employers’ associations, however, 
pay wages on both school and work days. 

In the fifty-two trade schools there are about one hundred 
and twenty teachers entirely attached to the school and about 
three hundred who give lessons there in addition to other work. 
The teachers are recruited from all kinds of professions and 
vocations. Academic and normal-school teachers co-operate 
with master-workmen, journeymen, artisans, and agricultural- 
ists; and they exert an excellent influence upon each other. The 
artisan, the master, and the journeyman learn to respect the 
schoolmaster, and the schoolmaster learns to respect the work- 
man, who is engaged with him on the same educational problem. 

The yearly expenditure for the compulsory apprentices’ 
trade schools and for the voluntary journeymen’s trade schools 
amounted last year, aside from the annual building expenses, 
in round numbers to‘900,000 marks. The individual continua- 
tion-school pupil therefore costs about 80 marks, whereas each 
primary-school pupil costs 93 marks, and each pupil in the 
higher schools 200 marks. The expenses of the primary school 
are borne principally by the town, the expenses of the higher 
schools are with few exceptions borne by the state, and the 
expenses of the continuation school are borne hy state and town 
together. 

The annual net expenditure for the compulsory and volun- 
tary continuation schools for girls amounts to about 400,000 
marks, and is borne by the town alone. 

So much for the external organization. When we turn to 
the internal organization of the compulsory continuation school, 
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we find, as already pointed out, practical instruction in work- 
shop, laboratory, shop, and garden in the center of every ap- 
prentices’ trade school. This instruction represents two to three 
hours a week. 

Teaching in drawing and arithmetic is most intimately con- 
nected with this practical instruction. Nothing is drawn that has 
not been made in the workshop. And every process in work or 
construction is followed out in figures. By making out both 
preliminary estimates and bills the pupil learns the value not 
only of material and work but also of the time that has been spent 
upon the work. It is particularly useful for the apprentice to 
recognize by these bills how much the time he has spent on the 
work—and this of course is very great with apprentices—in- 
creases the cost of production. Special care is taken in making 
out bills and estimates to let the pupil learn to calculate not only 
the cost of materials and time but also all other items of cost, 
arising from the deterioration of machines and tools, the in- 
terest on capital, carriage, and various other sources of expense. 

Practical instruction is also intimately connected with the 
study of materials, tools, and machines. The pupil makes ac- 
quaintance with these almost exclusively through his own practi- 
cal work. He is especially familiarized with the mechanical 
laws under which machines and tools work. 

Moreover, whenever the work in hand demands a knowledge 
of physics and chemistry to show the pupil the reasons for what 
he does, or teach him how to make new experiments with suc- 
cess, he receives instruction in special laboratories in the con- 
ceptions and laws required for well-considered work. 

The technical education of the apprentice is never planned 
with a view to letting him make masterpieces. On the con- 
trary, we endeavor to let him find pleasure in simple, careful, 
thorough, conscientious work in genuine materials, and to en- 
courage him to new attempts through the feeling of security in 
his own power. 

His moral insight is enlarged by German lessons. We read 
good authors in class and place at the pupil’s disposal a selection 
of good books from the school library for reading at home. 
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In addition to this the pupils have one lesson weekly in re- 
ligion up to their sixteenth year. 

Civic instruction is generally planned as follows in the dif- 
ferent trade schools: First, the historical development of the 
trade to which the pupil belongs is discussed. He is shown in 
the struggles of his fellow-workers the continually growing in- 
terdependence of interests among all citizens of a community. 
Concrete examples of devotion to a common cause are placed 
before him. Thus by degrees he recognizes how the problems 
arose which occupy town and nation today, and learns the duties 
and rights of the individual within the state. 

This insight is strengthened into the will to consider others 
and to devote himself to common purposes by the association 
of pupils in working groups, especially in the last school year. 

Hygienic training is given not only by special instruction in 
hygiene, but also by gymnastics and games on Sunday after- 
noons and during the school holidays. An association of young 
men of the cultivated classes, especially young army officers, 
places well-trained leaders at our disposal on Sundays, who take 
hundreds of apprentices for walks in the environs of the town. 

The association of apprentices among themselves outside 
the schools, for the pursuit of common interests, is, on the 
other hand, but little developed. This is a kind of thing that 
cannot be done by command—it must grow out of the spirit 
of the school. Not only is the organization still too young 
for this, but the whole conception of pupils’ associations is 
still too young in Germany. In one school alone—a higher 
mercantile school for girls—has an institution of the kind been 
developed with eminent success, thanks to the devotion of the 
head-master. And in one trade school for boys a mutual- 
assistance fund managed by the boys themselves works very 
well. But these examples are still isolated ones. 

The organization I have described at present exists in this 
complete form only in Munich. I have already said that Wirt- 
temberg has adopted the same organization for the whole country, 
that similar institutions are to be found in Baden, that the canton 
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of Zirich in Switzerland has quite recently promulgated a new 
Continuation School Law which in many respects resembles its 
Munich predecessor, and that, finally, the city of Vienna has 
erected at a cost of eight million crowns a central building for 
apprentices’ continuation schools, the framework of which is 
exactly the same as in Munich. Thus it is seen that South 
Germany, Austria, and German Switzerland have started on 
the road of Munich’s continuation-school organization. Also in 
North Germany the greatest energy is being expended on the 
problem of compulsory continuation schools, but at present 
without any attempt to base the organization on the school 
workshop. 

The reason for this must be sought not only in the fact 
that pedagogical opinion in North Germany is still very strongly 
permeated with the idea of so-called general culture, but also 
in the difference between the South German and the North 
German employer. The latter is mostly an ardent opponent of 
the school workshop. And another reason is perhaps the diffi- 
culty with which organizers and schoolmen can make up their 
minds to accept the innovations of a colleague. It is a funda- 
mental characteristic of human nature that everyone who has 
a question to solve likes to have contributed his own share 
to the solution. There is a German riddle that illustrates what 
I mean: “What is the difference between God and a German 
professor?” And the answer is: “God knows everything, and 
the German professor knows everything better.” This “knowing 
better” is always a hindrance to the quick realization of a good 
thing. I do not wish to throw a stone at anybody. For we 
can all make the same observation about ourselves. We are 
all inclined to know things better than our colleagues. Espe- 
cially when we have worked on a special hobby, consistently and 
energetically, for many years, it is unspeakably difficult so to 
enter into the ideas of another man, who does not agree with 
us, that we can do him justice on all sides. Nevertheless ex- 
perience will show in the case in question that the purely theoret- 
ical continuation school which entirely avoids practical teaching 
will not fulfil its purpose. In your country it is hardly probable 
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that this experience will be necessary. You have already excel- 
lent school workshops in schools of the most various kinds, the 
value of which for the education of the man as opposed to the 
workman has been brilliantly demonstrated in the publications 
of the National Society for the Promotion of Industrial Educa- 
tion. The essential reason why the continuation school should 
not become a purely theoretical school is that its limitation 
to theoretical instruction would form an almost insuperable 
barrier to transforming our schools into educational institutions 
for community life. The transformation of schools into insti- 
tutions of this kind, or, as I express it, into communities of 
labor, is the fundamental problem of all school organization. 
Its solution is the task of the present century. As long as our 
schools of all kinds, not the continuation schools alone, are not 
organized as communities of labor, they will not prepare their 
pupils as they should for the great labor-community that sur- 
rounds us, the state. I can give no better illustration of what 
I mean than in a quotation from your excellent countryman, 
Professor John Dewey, in his Moral Principles of Education: 


I am told that there is a swimming-school in a certain city where 
youth are taught to swim without going into the water, being repeatedly 
drilled in the various movements which are necessary for swimming. When 
one of the young men so trained was asked what he did when he got into 
the water, he laconically replied: “Sunk.” The story happens to be true; 
were it not, it would seem to be a fable made expressly for the purpose of 
typifying the ethical relationship of school to society. The school cannot be 
a preparation for social life, excepting as it reproduces, within itself, typi- 
cal conditions of social life. 

All our present schools are such swimming-schools on dry 
land, as far as social education is concerned. We may give our 
pupils a vast amount of instruction as to their relation to state 
and society. But we do not accustom them to regard their 
work from this point of view, and we give them no opportunity 
of making practical use of their knowledge in the service of 
their fellow-pupils. Our schools are therefore no schools for 
social service. But nothing could be better adapted for this 
purpose than the continuation schools I have described, in as 
far as they are intimately combined with workshops and labora- 
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tories. For there is no place more suitable for uniting pupils 
for community of labor than workshops, laboratories, and ex- 
perimental gardens. 

The only path to real state-community is to accustom the 
children from their earliest years to do their work not only for 
their own personal advantage but also for the advantage of their 
youthful companions. Only thus can we hope to develop the 
two great fundamental virtues of devotion to aims outside our- 
selves and of consideration for the interests of others. And only 
thus will it in all probability be possible to preserve our great 
modern constitutional states from the dangers that threaten 
them through their own industrial, economic, social, and politi- 
cal development. 


CONDITIONAL PROMOTIONS IN THE UNIVERSITY 
HIGH SCHOOL 


WALTER P. MORGAN 
The University of Chicago 


In many high schools it is the custom to have a specific grade 
which is known as the passing grade. Ifa pupil fall below this 
for the quarter, semester, or year, but keep above another specific 
grade which is only 10 or 15 points below this passing grade, 
he is allowed to go on with the advanced work temporarily. 
Some schools pay no further attention to this mark, provided 
that the pupil do standard work in the advance class for the 
first four or six weeks of the new quarter, semester, or year. 
If the pupil fail to do good work during this period, he must 
then go back and repeat the previous quarter’s, semester’s, or 
year’s work. Other schools require such a pupil to take an 
examination at the end of four or six weeks after the new 
quarter, semester, or year opens and make a passing grade in 
the work which he was low in, or failing to do this, he must drop 
out of the advance class and take the work over. In either case 
such a pupil was given a “conditional” promotion. 

The advantages or disadvantages of such a plan have often 
been discussed but very little data have been collected on the 
point. What follows is an attempt to compile data which are 
now obtainable from the University High School records, and 
which show some results which have come from the plan in 
use there. The passing grade in that high school is 60 per cent. 
But if a pupil make a grade of 55 per cent he is given a condi- 
tional promotion and allowed to go on with the work of the 
following quarter for four weeks, at the end of which time, he 
is required to take an examination in the work of the subject 
for the last quarter and make a grade of 60 per cent or more, 
else he must drop the advance work and take the work of the 
previous quarter over. 

238 
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In this investigation, the records of 147 pupils who have 
been given conditional promotions have been compiled with 
the hope that the accompanying figures will show some facts of in- 
terest. In selecting the cases for study, an attempt was made to 
get the record of the pupil for the quarter in which he made 
his first conditional and compare it with the record he made 
during the following quarter. It was thought that this might 
throw some light on the effect this conditional promotion had 
on the pupil. 

In looking at the results of such a system, it was believed 
that they might manifest themselves in two ways—academic 
standing and moral influence. To examine the first, it seemed 
fair to compare the total grades made during the quarter in 
which the conditional was made with the total grades made 
during the following quarter. Also it seemed fair to compare 
the number of conditionals and failures made during the first 
quarter with those made during the one following. Again, it 
was thought that the number of grades in which the standing 
was advanced during the second quarter over those of the first 
quarter might be compared with the number which were lowered 
and some conclusions drawn. It was decided to tabulate also 
the total number of conditionals and failures which these pupils 
had made during the time which they had been in school at the 
time the data were taken. The total number of quarters each 
pupil had been in school at the time was also taken. It was be- 
lieved that a comparison of the number of conditionals and 
failures with the number of quarters in school might be indica- 
tive of something. 

With these points in view a complete table was compiled 
for the entire 147 students whose records were being examined. 
Each pupil was given a number in the table and the points for 
consideration were set opposite. This table cannot be printed 
in full, but a few examples are taken from it and the points 
considered are arranged below in the same tabular form in 
which the entire table was made up; while the totals are for 
the entire table made up for the 147 students. 
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The significance of some of the facts compiled in the table is 
emphasized by the six graphs herewith. 
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* No. 46 is an exception to the general rule. All of the cases examined except this one took the 
conditional examination when a condition was made. This one made two conditionals during the first 
quarter but he seems to have accepted one of them as a failure and to have neglected the examination. He 
either took the work over or else he dropped the subject. 

t The increase in grades made by the conditional examinations is tabulated in column four. This, 
in a way, represents work which was carried on during the quarter following that in which the first condi- 
ti 


was made and may that quarter. Or at least, it 
would om 5 fair to add a e part of 

his column is tabulated those “grades which a pupil had in a subject in which he either failed 
outright Gating = first quarter or in which he failed on rt conditional examination. In either case, 
he was repeating the work during the second quarter and on to the quarter with a decided advantage. 
Just what part of this should be deducted is a very difficult thing to say, but some of it certainly repre- 
sents work which is carried over as an asset into the second quarter and appears there in the le for 
work carried during the second quarter. The column here mentioned is compiled only for what it is 
worth and has been given very little weight in the comparisons made. 


In general, the totals in the table do not seem to show that 
there is any final advantage in conditionals for each seeming 
advantage is offset by an equal or greater disadvantage. The 
following are some of the facts and deductions which seem 
to bear out this statement: 

1. The total grades made during the second quarter, that 
in which the pupil was striving to remove the conditional for 
the first four weeks, were less than that in which the conditional 
was made. Thus, his ability to do work does not seem to be 
improved by the plan (Fig I, A). 

2. These pupils show an improvement in their conditional 
subjects only by a total of 1,250 percents in those in which they 
were successful in removing the conditional. In other cases 
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they sometimes stood lower on the examination than the grade 
which they had been given at the end of the previous quarter. 
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Thus many made little or no effort to remove the conditional. 
If this total increase of those who succeeded be added to the 
totals for the second quarter it only exceeds the total for the 
first quarter by 685 percents. With this included, only 685 per- 
cents out of 3,585, as shown in column 6 of the table above, 
need be deducted to balance the second quarter with the first. 
This, certainly, is not an excessive discount for the knowledge 
carried over into the second quarter. Even now the second 
quarter does not seem better than the first (Fig 1, A). 

3. While there were 185 conditionals during the first quarter, 
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there were only 116 during the one following. This would 
seem to show an improvement during the second quarter, but 
it must be remembered that these 185 conditionals were made in 
a quarter in which the pupils were selected because they had 
made conditionals. It could not be expected that this same 
group of pupils would make as many conditionals each quarter 
as they did in the one which was selected because it had this 
special trait (Fig. 1, C, and 7 below). 

4. Of the 185 conditionals made this first quarter, the pupils 
were successful in removing 137 of them, or about 75 per cent 
of them. This would seem to show an advantage in the plan but 
even the successful removal of a conditional must not be accom- 
panied by other dire results and it has already been shown that 
the total grades for the second quarter were not more than for 
the first. Thus it must be evident that any improvement in the 
conditional subject was accompanied by a falling off in one or 
more other subjects at the same time. Thus, the apparent im- 
provement is due only to a more careful distribution of the 
pupil’s energy and a nearer approach to the “dead-line” in some 
other subject (Fig. 1, B). 

5. The number of failures made the first quarter was 27 
while the number made the next quarter was 66. This shows 
a marked increase in failures and indicates that some of the 
conditionals of the first quarter may have appeared as failures 
in the second. The pupil who was successful with a conditional 
during the first quarter may have taken a little more leeway the 
second quarter and this may have resulted disastrously (Fig. 
1, D). 

6. When the grades of the second quarter are compared 
with those of the first it is observed that 237 grades were raised 
the second quarter while 245 were lowered. This, in connection 
with the first point discussed, is quite significant in that it shows 
that any seeming improvement in the conditional subject is offset 
by even a more decided falling off in more than one other sub- 
ject. This shows that the pupil concentrates his energies on 
the conditional subject at the expense of the other subjects (Fig. 
1, E). 
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7. If the last three totals are examined together, it is ob- 
served that the pupils average over 0.68 of one conditional per 
quarter and nearly 0.39 of one failure. In other words, there 
is more than one-fourth of their work which is below grade, 
since the estimate here made is on approximately four subjects 
per quarter. They have not been able to carry full work during 
any particular quarter and yet a conditional assumes that they 
are expected to carry more than this amount the following 
quarter. This might be reasonable if the pupil had been sub- 
jected to some extraordinary handicap during the first quarter, 
but the great number of cases here recorded could hardly have 
a majority of them in the exceptional class. It seems to show 
a general condition as to the quality of work which these pupils 
generally do rather than a particular interference such as sick- 
ness (Fig. 1, F). 

8. Viewed as a whole, the moral influences may increase 
procrastination. The indications are that the plan does not 
inspire many pupils to greater effort but to a different adjust- 
ment of the same effort. This was shown in I, 2, 3, 5, and 6 
above. 

The students whose records are compiled here are readily 
classified into three groups: 

1. Those who made no failures during the first quarter but 
made one or more conditionals and passed the examination sat- 
isfactorily. 

2. Those whose conditionals the first quarter may have been 
accompanied by failures and who failed on all conditional ex- 
aminations. 

3. Those who may have had both conditionals and failures 
during the first quarter or who may have had more than one 
conditional and have passed on one and failed on the other. 

The first group has no experience with anything except 
successful conditionals. The second group has experience only 
with failures and unsuccessful conditionals. The third group 
has both experiences—failures and successful and unsuccessful 
conditionals. 

The figure which follows is intended to show in a graphic 
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way the points in discussion concerning the first group. This 
is the better group of students of those who made conditionals 
in that every one of them was successful in passing the examina- 
tion and none of them had a failure during the first quarter. 
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In Fig. 2, the following points are noticeable: 

1. These 87 pupils made fewer conditionals during the sec- 
ond quarter than they did in the first quarter. This is ex- 
plainable as before, in that the quarter with which they were 
started was one in which all of them made conditionals. These 
pupils made 377 conditionals in 627 quarters in school or an 
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average of 0.61 of a conditional per quarter. This is below the 
rate made by the whole group of 147 (Fig. 2, B and E). 

2. The same group of pupils made no failures the first quar- 
ter and 29 the second. They were selected because they made 
no failures the first quarter, which accounts for that, but the 
group made 170 failures in 627 quarters or an average of .27 
of a failure for each quarter. This group stood better with 
respect to failures than the whole group (Fig. 2, C and E). 

3. This group made 547 failures and conditionals in 627 
quarters in school, or an average of about 0.87 of one failure 
and conditional per quarter. The whole group made an average 
of about 1.07 failures and conditionals per quarter (Fig. 2, E). 

4. The total grades made the second quarter are less than 
those made the first quarter if the increase by conditional ex- 
aminations is neglected. With this added, the total only exceeds 
that of the preceding quarter by 670 (Fig. 2, A). 

5. When the grades which this group made the second quar- 
ter are compared with those which they made the first quarter, 
it is observed that 132 grades were raised while 143 were low- 
ered. These numbers are quite significant when it is remembered 
that everyone in this group was successful in removing his con- 
ditional, and yet it was accompanied by the fact that while doing 
so this same group fell back in 143 cases while they improved 
in only 132 cases (Fig. 2, D). 

This is again significant when it is observed that this is 
the only group of pupils of the three groups to which the condi- 
tional promotions were given which we could expect to profit 
by their use. Surely the conditional promotion could not be 
given in the hope that it would help the pupil who will fail 
to remove the condition. With this point of view, it seems 
hardly worth while to consider the other two groups. It may 
be said, however, that the other two groups have been treated 
just as this one, and that the only point of difference which they 
showed when compared with this was in the proportion of 
grades raised and lowered during the second quarter and in 
the total grades made during the first and second quarters. 

The group in which all failed to remove the conditional 
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showed its members to be quite weak students who were not 
or could not be stimulated by the receiving of a conditional pro- 
motion which they afterward failed to remove. Their total 
grades the first quarter were 7,475 while those of the second 
quarter were only 7,040, notwithstanding the fact that these 
27 pupils were repeating 33 subjects during the second quarter 
which they had had during the first. These same students only 
raised 35 grades during the second quarter while they low- 
ered 54. 

The group of 33 pupils which were subjected to both fail- 
ures and conditionals made a total of 8,440 percents during the 
first quarter and 8,590 during the second. This group also 
raised 61 grades during the second quarter while they lowered 
but 51. Here, again, it must be remembered that this group was 
repeating 40 subjects which they had had during the first quarter 
and therefore were carrying, on an average, less than three 
new subjects. F 

After examining all of the material and comparing the 
groups, it seems fair to make the following deductions: 

1. The total school standing of these students does not show 
any improvement due to the use of conditioning promotions, if 
the proper additions and deductions are made in considering 
them. 

2. Any increase in a low grade is offset by a falling off in 
the grade of some other subject. 

3. More grades are lowered than are increased. 

4. Conditionals the first quarter show some tendency to lead 
to failures the next. 

5. Pupils who are successful with conditionals the first quar- 
ter seem to take a longer chance in making the grades of the 
following quarter. By this it is meant that they do not guard 
against a low grade so carefully as formerly. 

6. Pupils have the ability to learn where the “dead-line” 
is and put their energy where the danger is greatest. 

7. The plan of conditionals does not in most cases show 
the desired results for those who are successful in removing 
them and it is not intended to help those who are not. 
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8. Something about the system seems to handicap those who 
fail to remove the conditionals so that they are unable to recover 
during the following quarter. 

g. The fact that the pupil has an opportunity to make a low 
grade without immediate failure may result in his making such 
a grade and hoping to overcome it later, for 75 per cent of them 
do so. This may account for the falling off in other subjects 
while the conditional is being removed. 

10. There is some evidence to the effect that some of these 
pupils have acquired the habit of taking as many days of grace 
as may be allowed and occasionally exceeding the limit. 

11. The plan seems questionable in that its method provides 
a period of relaxation and lack of immediate responsibility which 
may need to be followed by one of stress and excessive mental 
exertion. 

12. The plan seems further questionable in that it may culti- 
vate the habit of procrastination, and leave lasting tendencies to 
be slothful. 

Finally, then, it does not seem to the writer that this plan 
of conditional promotions has proven successful in the majority 
of cases examined in this investigation. However, I do not think 
this is, in any sense, generally conclusive. Two other investi- 
gations might throw much light on the question in hand it seems. 
If an investigation could be made in a system where pupils are 
either given straight failures or clear passes and 147 cases which 
barely failed could be examined and the results compared with 
these, some points might stand out much more clearly. If another 
investigation in which 147 cases of those who barely passed in 
such a system could be studied and compared with those of the 
other two investigations even more light might be shed on the 
somewhat perplexing question. In any case it should be clear 
that this is an investigation of the conditional promotions in a 
single high school which may or may not have very different 
conditions to meet from those of many other high schools. And 
while the indications seem rather definite in this case it might 
prove very different in the investigation of other schools. 
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II. THE CAMPAIGN FOR LAY EDUCATION 


DAVID SAVILLE MUZZEY 
The Ethical Culture School, New York City 


In the religious symbolism of the Orient there occur strange 
figures : bodies of men with hawks’ heads, lions with wings, cats 
with human features, serpents with wide fins, creatures literally 
“half angel and half beast.” Perhaps these strange figures are 
symbols of a mental confusion, the coexistence of contradictory 
attributes inexplicable in their persistent combinations. At any 
rate they well typify the partial and confused apprehensions 
which we have of the psychology, the ethics, the religions of 
foreign peoples. We see an institution or hear a name, and we 
translate it into the reality which we have been trained to asso- 
ciate with that institution or name. The church, for example, 
means to some the quiet, white meeting-house, with its square 
steeple, on the village green of a New England town. We know 
that the cathedral of Notre Dame bears little resemblance to 
this meeting-house, and we should smile at the idea of the devil- 
featured stone gargoyles thrusting their millennial spouts from 
‘the stern eaves of the white clapboarded walls, or of a line of 
rude sheds with hitching-beams, gnawed half through by the 
deacons’ restive plough-horses, surrounding the flying buttresses 
of the great cathedral. Yet when we leave the ground of mate- 
rial things and ascend to the realm of the ideal, we do just this 
violence to consistency. We carry into our idea of the church 
the training, the prejudices, the warnings, the ideals which we 
have grown familiar with. We fit a hawk’s head on a man’s body 
and put wings on lions. We interpret foreign institutions by 
domestic standards, often by provincial and even parochial 
standards. Perhaps it is not possible entirely to overcome this 
inconsistency, but at least a great deal can be done toward the 
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proper understanding of foreign institutions by a study of their 
historic origin and growth. To know anything about the church 
in France in the nineteenth century, one must know the history 
of the church and of France for the thousand years preceding. 
Obviously, such a task as an outline of that history is not 
contemplated in the present series of articles. It is enough here 
to recall to the reader the truth that institutions generally last in 
proportion to their serviceability to the society in which they 
exist; and that, consequently, the explanation of the long period 
of domination of the church in France is to be found not so 
much in the corruption or torpidity of the people as in the real 
and lasting benefits which that institution gave to the state. 
Chief among those services was the preservation of learning 
and the maintenance of some form of instruction throughout the 
long centuries of darkness and confusion which preceded and 
followed the empire of Charlemagne. A thousand years ago, 
when the clash of feudal warfare made horrid tumult all over 
Europe, and the mailed fist of lord and baron scorned to hold a 
pen, the bishops were conducting schools in connection with their 
cathedrals, and the monks were clearing forests and draining 
swamps to make the fertile fields and gardens of the Europe of 
today. We noticed in the preceding article the Capitulary of 787 
in which Charlemagne enjoined upon the bishops the careful 
study of grammar and logic, for the better understanding of the 
Scriptures, and we saw how ten years later the Bishop of Orléans 
opened schools for the children of the parishioners in his dio- 
cese. All the great universities of the Middle Ages were founded 
either by churchmen or by pious kings and dukes, primarily 
for the study of theology. They were all under the rectorship 
of ecclesiastics, their teachers requiring the episcopal license, and 
their degrees subject to episcopal approval. The finest secondary 
schools of Europe in the early modern age were those founded © 
and conducted by the Jesuits. And up to the eve of the French 
Revolution not only instruction in the schools, but the distribu- 
tion of charities, the maintenance of asylums and refuges, the 
support of hospitals—in fact every work of humanity was the 
work of the church. The kings hunted, feasted, warred, reveled, 
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spent, and punished. The church alone healed, instructed, gave, 
comforted. 

I am aware that this sounds little like the language of denun- 
ciation found in the sections of the histories of the French Revolu- 
tion which deal with the church, or like Voltaire’s impassioned 
diatribes against l’infame. It is true that the church was intoler- 
ant, persecuting, corrupt in its high officials, opposed to the light 
of the new philosophy and science. The majority of the cahiers 
of the clergy in 1789 demanded ecclesiastical censure of the press 
and control of all schools. Advanced spirits, like Voltaire, Di- 
derot, D’Alembert, had every reason for fighting clerical obscur- 
antism and obstructionism to the death. But for the common 
people of the peasant or industrial classes, for nine-tenths or even 
ninety-nine one-hundredths of the population of France the 
church was the only source of uplift or aid—and the record of 
some of the country priests, who on a few hundred francs a 
year supplied food, medicine, instruction, edification to the peo- 
ple of their parishes, would bear comparison with the most de- 
voted of our settlement workers or home missionaries. It was 
this long experience of responsibility that gave the French priest 
the authority he has exercised till but yesterday over the primary 
schools throughout France. And the struggle of the church to 
maintain that influence after the state awoke to its responsibilities 
toward the people has formed the tragic history of French edu- 
cation through the century just ended. 

So much by way of introduction, to guard against the popular 
misapprehension that the quarrel in France between state and 
church over the schools has been due to the church’s thrusting its 
hand into the work of the state. Quite the contrary. The church 
is trying to keep in its hands the work through long centuries 
abandoned to it by the state, bit now resumed as a national, 
public, and secular responsibility. 

The educational machine established by Napoleon lasted with 
but little change to the middle of the nineteenth century. On the 
downfall of the great emperor and the restoration of the Bourbon 
line in 1814, the Roman Catholic church again became the state 
religion, whereas under Napoleon’s concordat it had simply been 
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acknowledged as “the religion of the majority of Frenchmen.” 
In 1821 the priest was ranked with the professor in the univer- 
sity, and the bishop was given the right of supervision of all the 
colléges in his diocese. The schools ceased, naturally, with the 
overthrow of Napoleon, to be recruiting grounds for the army; 
the seminaries were returned to the priesthood ; the Institute, dis- 
solved by Napoleon, was restored in 1830; and two years later 
the great man whose name heads the list of laborers for a free 
public lay-school system in France was chosen minister of public 
instruction—Frangois Guizot. Guizot, by his enthusiastic devo- 
tion to the cause of public education, interested the authorities 
of France from King Louis Philippe down to the least secretary 
in the bureau of his department. Before his first year of service 
was ended he had organized a system of public primary instruc- 
tion throughout the country, and in June, 1833, secured the 
passage of a law requiring each of the eighty-seven departments 
of France to support a normal school for primary teachers, 
“either by itself or in connection with one or more neighboring 
departments.” 

This law establishing normal schools throughout France was 
the most important step in public education ever taken in the 
country. The convention in 1795 had decreed a normal school 
at Paris, which had been opened in the great amphitheater of the 
museum with 1,400 pupils. But it had lasted only about four 
months in the stormy politics of that last year of the revolutionary 
government. Napoleon had decreed the establishment of normal 
schools in each of the academies of his university; but they were 
not yet established when “Waterloo swept away the decree and 
the minister and the emperor.” Up to Guizot’s ministry and 
the revival of state projects of education after the revolution 
of 1830, there were only two or three scattered schools for the 
training of teachers in France (one at Strassburg, one near 
Metz, and one at Bar le Duc). The imperative need of training 
schools for a public educational system is too obvious to require 
comment. A significant provision of Guizot’s law was that 
moral instruction received the first place in the curriculum of 
the normal schools. To be sure, religious instruction was also 
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included, and the candidates for admission were required to 
pass an examination in the doctrines of the religion which they 
professed. They were also bound to serve at least ten years 
in the public-school service or return the cost of their education. 
Between 1833 and 1843 about seven-eighths of the teachers who 
entered the public schools were graduates of these normal schools. 

Something of the effect on the country of the establishment of 
the Guizot system of primary education may be realized from a 
few figures. In 1820 only 34 out of 100 women were able to 
sign their act of marriage in France, while in 1870, 70 out of 
100 were able to do so. Again, in 1820 there were but 22,000 
primary schools with only some 800,000 pupils in all France 
(scarcely more than in the schcols of the city of New York at 
present). These had grown by the middle of the century to 63,000 
schools with 3,785,000 pupils—a gain of 400 per cent in pupils in 
thirty years. When we realize that this immense gain was not 
(as has been in the case of the American states) due to great 
leaps in population, but rather to the dissemination of learning 
through a rather stationary population, its significance becomes 
all the more striking. There is not a parallel record in the educa- 
tional statistics of the world. 

For all this stimulus in education and spread of the primary 
instruction, the period between the overthrow of Napoleon and 
the establishment of the second French Republic (1848) was one 
of fundamental discord. The Revolution had announced the pro- 
gram of free lay education for every child of the land, and that 
ideal remained before the eyes of the educational reformers 
throughout the Napoleonic era and the Restoration. At the same 
time, by Napoleon’s decree of 1808, the supervision of the clergy 
over the state /ycées was sanctioned, and the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion was made the basis of education in all departments of the 
imperial university. How could a teacher satisfy both the Napo- 
leonic commands and the revolutionary principle? If he taught 
the concord of beliefs he was impious in the eyes of the church; 
if he taught the discord of beliefs he was seditious in the eyes of 
the state. The imposition of a pedagogical orthodoxy might go 
unquestioned in the days of the old régime, when opposition 
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to clericalism took the rather indifferent form’of sarcastic com- 
ments among the wits of the salons; but after the breath of re- 
generation of the years 1789-91 had swept over the nation, the 
imposition of ecclesiastical control upon the school was no longer 
the restoration of authority: it was rather the establishment of 
anarchy. 

For between the two kinds of instruction, lay and clerical, 
there is fundamental and incessant antagonism. To quote from 
a discourse of Paul Bert’s at the time of the passage of the law 
freeing primary education from the control of the church (1881) : 


In the domain of matter the lay instruction shows us nature subject 
to fixed, eternal, invariable laws, and teaches us that to master nature we 
must study and apply these laws. Ecclesiastical instruction, on the other 
hand, does not recognize natural laws, or, if it does, has them continually 
contradicted and violated by supernatural powers, benevolent or malevolent. 
To master nature, then, one must placate or solicit these powers. Lay in- 
struction incites men to work and gives them confidence in the fruits of 
their labors, in personal progress and social betterment, while ecclesiastical 
instruction keeps man in mistrust of himself and urges him to prayers 
and prosternations in lieu of labor. In the domain of history, lay instruction 
values characters. according to their contributions to the development of 
civilization and the liberation of humanity, while clerical education esteems 
characters for their services to the church. In the domain of morals, the 
lay instruction inculcates the eternal rules of conduct recognized and refined 
by the unfolding individual and social conscience; while the church confuses 
this clear issue with the requirements of liturgies and the duty of the 
observance of ceremonies often meaningless and superstitious 
way these two kinds of instruction antagonize each other: one proceeds 
from the sense of justice, the other from the gift of grace; one depends on 
reason for the discovery of truth, the other looks to faith for the revelation 
of truth; one looks to this present age as the scene of its labors and makes 
its chief duty the production of citizens who in the community, in the family, 
in business and social relations fulfil their mutual duties in love and good 
will; the other regards (officially, at least) this world as a vale of tears, a 
mere vestibule to heaven, a place of probation filled with temptations which 
are to be overcome, not to make a man a stronger moral individual and a 
better member of society, but to win him a place in heaven. For long years 
these two kinds of instruction have been existing side by side in our schools. 
It is time that one of them be eliminated, and that justice, science, liberty, 
and humanity be allowed free course in the educational system of France. 
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These are strong words, and probably they would have been 
somewhat moderated if spoken twenty years later. But they 
show precisely what was the inconsistency, the anarchy, in the 
educational system of the Restoration and the Orléans monarchy. 

The second republic (of 1848) was socialistic in character, 
and the conservatives took advantage of the fact to make it a 
scandal in the eyes of both politician and ecclesiastic. They 
brought about the re-establishment of despotism by the coup 
d’état of December 2, 1850; and they accomplished the full sub- 
ordination of the schools to the church by the famous Loi Falloux 
of the same year. Napoleon’s decree of 1808 had placed the state 
lycées under clerical supervision. The law of 1821 had extended 
the same supervision over all the colléges. And now the whole 
system of primary education as organized by Guizot, including 
the departmental normal schools for the training of primary 
teachers, was put under clerical surveillance. The priest in each 
tiny village was made an inquisitor over the school teacher. He 
could have his spies among the students of tender age, to report 
any hints of heresy in the teaching and bring the preceptor to 
book. If the parents upheld the teacher in any scientific inter- 
pretation of history or free handling of literature, the priest 
could hold the terrors of exclusion from the sacraments of the 
church over the recalcitrant parents. Furthermore the church 
entered directly into local politics through the influence of this 
infamous Loi Falloux, and dragged the primary schools into 
politics with it. For it used the schools as campaign centers to 
spread its recommendation of candidates who stood in the 
good favor of the clergy, bringing pressure to bear on the fathers 
through the children, and holding the threat of dismissal or sus- 
pension over the heads of the teachers who did not work for the 
candidate indorsed by Rome. 

At the head of the program of instruction were placed, to 
be sure, the subjects of ethics (or morale) and religion. But, 
as a matter of fact, there was no ethical instruction, as we under- 
stand the term. One will seek in vain in the catalogues of the 
Parisian publishers and in the lists published by the ministers 
of public instruction for the title of any books on moral instruc- 
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tion. On the contrary, one finds about 1850 the following list 
of textbooks supplied by the city of Paris under the department 
of moral and religious instruction: 

Elementary Course.—Catechism of the Diocese; Outline of Sacred His- 
tory, by M. Wallon. 

Intermediate Course—Sacred History, by M. Wallon; Sacred History, by 
M. Edom, 

Advanced Course.—Epistles and Gospels, by M. Wallon; Sacred History, 
by the abbé Dridéux. 


In other words, the only book in which any ethical instruction 
could possibly be found was the catechism; and everybody famil- 
iar with the catechism of a French diocese in the middle of the 
nineteenth century will know what sort of ethical instruction that 
means. It is a jumble of theology, metaphysics, natural history, 
civil and penal law, physical geography, and Jesuitism. One 
searches in vain in it for any teaching of love of country, of 
respect for personal dignity, of belief in progress, of the senti- 
ment of social solidarity, of the cult of liberty, of the practice 
of tolerance. 

It would be difficult to imagine a more doleful state of public 
education than that prevailing in France during the second 
empire when Napoleon III crushed out political liberty and the 
subservient priesthood held out to him the sacred font in which 
to wash his hands polluted with the blood of his fellow-citizens. 
Victor Hugo, in his magnificent lines of defiance, hurled at Na- 
poléon le Petit from his exile on the island of Guernsey, has left 
us the classic protest against the perversion of liberty in France: 

Si l’on n’est plus que mille, eh bien! j’en suis. Si méme 
Ils ne sont plus que cent, je brave encore Sylla. 


S’il en demeure dix, je serai le dixiéme. 
Et s'il n’en reste qu’un, je serai celui-la. 


Then came Metz, Wissembourg, and Sedan. The second 
Napoleon was overthrown by the arms of Prussia, and the Third 
Republic was proclaimed on September 4, 1870. The political 
exiles returned. And with them came also the educational exiles, 
for the men who advocated the continuance of the Revolutionary 
education of Condorcet and the liberal system of Guizot had been 
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obliged also to quit France or suspend their teaching. One of 
them, Ferdinand Buisson, had gone to Neuchatel in Switzerland, 
whence he was to return to become the leading figure in the 
fight of the liberals of the Third Republic for a system of 
free public education divorced from the interference of the 
church. For twenty years M. Buisson was director of primary 
education in France. And for the last decade he has been a 
member of the French Chamber of Deputies, where he served as 
chairman of the committee which drew up the law of 1905 sepa- 
rating church and state in France. He is still active in the battle 
for lay education, and his speech of January 19, 1910, in the 
Chamber of Deputies, on the budget for the French schools, was 
a masterly review of the principles of non-sectarian education 
bequeathed to France by the fathers of the Revolution. 

A group of liberal educators, including the philosophers 
Félix Pécaut and Paul Bert, the ministers Duruy and Jules 
Ferry, the administrators Gréard and Buisson, set to work to 
reorganize the educational system of France as soon as the 
Third Republic was fairly established. The decade 1879-89 saw 
the foundation of the present French system. 

We have space only briefly to review the chief educational 
acts of that decade. In 1879 the law providing for normal 
schools in all the departments of France was revived. It will 
be remembered that this law was part of the Guizot program of 
1833; but the Loi Falloux of 1850 had replaced Guizot’s normal 
schools by training schools designated by the Academic Council 
(a body under complete clerical control), and had even allowed 
the conseil général of each department to close the normal schools. 
The law of 1879 did more than to revive the program of M. 
Guizot, for it extended normal instruction to women throughout 
France. 

In 1880 came the law making primary instruction free, and 
the next year a law making it compulsory and secular. The 
first and second articles of the law of 1881 read as follows: 

Art. 1. Religious instruction shall no longer be given in the public 


primary schools; in private schools it may be given. The primary schools 
shall have vacation one day in the week besides Sunday [that day is Thurs- 
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day] in order to allow parents, if they wish, to give such religious instruc- 
tion to their children as seems good to them. 

Art, 2. Sections 18 and 44 of the law of 15 March, 1850 (Loi Falloux), 
are abrogated, which sections gave to the minister of worship the right of in- 
spection, surveillance, and direction of the public and private primary schools. 


These two articles are the charter of public lay education in 
France today. 

We may add that even this law of 1881 did not go far 
enough to suit leaders like Bert, Buisson, and Ferry. There was 
incorporated in the law the famous Article 7, which read: 

No one shall be allowed to direct an establishment of education, public 
or private, of any order or grade, nor to teach in the school, if he belongs 
to a non-authorized congregation [i.e., to a religious or monastic order owing 
obedience to an authority outside of France]. 


Paul Bert made a strong speech in the Chamber of Deputies 
in support of this article, in which he most unmercifully scored 
the Jesuit morals taught in the religious schools. The Chamber 
passed the article, but it was defeated in the Senate, March 9, 
1880, and had to wait twenty years for its adoption in the 
famous Associations Law of Igor. 

Further educational legislation in the decade 1879-89 com- 
prised the re-enactment in 1886 of the laws of the Revolutionary 
assemblies providing that each commune should maintain at 
least one primary school, and the law of 1889 by which the state 
assumed the payment of the salaries of all the public primary 
teachers in France. The budget of primary education by this 
law jumped from 26,000,000 francs in 1880 to 129,000,000 in 
1890. And at present the primary schools (écoles primaires) 
cost the state more than half the 250,000,000 francs, which are 
yearly spent for education in France.* 

These educational laws of the decade 1879-89 were only 
part of a great movement toward the realization of the republican 
ideas of the men of 1789. The experience of France under the 
reactionary clerical despotism of Napoleon III prepared the way 


*The reader wi!l recall that the écoles primaires in France include grades which with us 
are called “grammar” and “high.” In the budget of education are included the appropiations 
for the National Library, the Bureau of Longitude, and other scientific commissions. It is 
interesting to note that the military and naval budget of France is over five times as large as 
the educational budget (about 1,500,000,000 francs). 
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for a thorough overhauling of the state on his fall. The army, 
the police, the laws of miarriage and divorce, even the funeral 
regulations were all subjected to a thorough political house- 
cleaning, parallel in some respects to that which has been going 
on in our own country in the last decade. France was not occu- 
pying the place in commerce, agriculture, manufacture, industry, 
to which the genius and diligence of her sons entitled her. The 
fundamental defect of her education was the lack of correspond- 
ence of training and vocation. For an age in which economic 
problems were occupying increasing attention throughout the 
world and the intense struggle for economic supremacy was 
enlisting the best efforts of each nation, France had only the 
poor priest-ridden education of the Loi Falloux, with its cate- 
chism and its Sacred History of M. Wallon, to offer in its com- 
mon schools. For an age in which every youth needed to be 
taught the lessons of self-dependence, of social progress, of 
human solidarity, there was only the clash of ecclesiastical, pa- 
rental, and preceptorial authority in each village, a horrid régime 
of mutual distrust and sneaking delation, the repression of the 


generous instincts of optimistic youth, and the substitution of 
an artificial and catechised seminary. 

The servility and superstition of the era reached its height 
in the Syllabus, published by Napoleon’s protégé, Pope Pius IX, 
in 1864, in which every gain of modern science and every ideal 
of modern liberalism were treated with most insolent defiance: 


Anathema be he who claims that human society can be constituted or 
governed without distinction between true and false religions. [That is to 
say, on the basis of religious neutrality, which is actually the basis on which 
the most progressive nations of the world stand today.] Anathema be he 
who claims that liberty of conscience and worship ought to be guaranteed 
by law, and that citizens are free to manifest their convictions by word or 
otherwise, without subject to correction by civil or ecclesiastical authority. 
[That is to say, the Bill of Rights, the Declaration of the Rights of Man, and 
the most precious clauses of our own Constitution are only. impious preten- 
sions of men in rebellion against the ordinance of God, in the establishment 
through the Roman priesthood of the one true religion.] Anathema be he 
who says that the Roman pontiff ought to reconcile himself and come into 
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harmony with progress, liberalism, and modern civilization. [That is to say 
the church condemns by the infallible word of its high priest every aim dear 
to the democracy of the nineteenth century.] 


Between such clerical influence and control over the educa- 
tional system of France (as it had existed since the Loi Falloux 
of 1850) and the principles of the Revolution as revived by the 
great educational leaders of the Third Republic there could be 
only war to the knife. The champion of the old order, Count 
Aibert de Mun, boasted openly that the Syllabus was the ori- 
flamme of his party. “Le Syllabus, voila notre drapeau!” he 
exclaimed in a speech in Brittany in 1897. We have seen what 
were the sentiments inscribed on that banner. The champions 
of lay education, on the other hand, go back to the noble words 
of Danton: “After bread the first need of the people is educa- 
tion.” “A nation, like a man,” says Buisson, “needs principles, 
clear ideals, motives of action, not empirical and variable like 
selfish interests, not blind like routine, not disordered and capri- 
cious like passions, but motives founded in reason, supported by 
conscientious convictions, sure judgments, and a firm will.” 
No finer definition of the ends and aims of a system of public 
education could be given. 

We have not space to trace in detail the conflict between these 
two principles of ecclesiastic and lay education during the thirty 
years which have elapsed since the passage of the great educational 
laws of 1880-81. The attempt of the church to regain its lost 
ground has chiefly been along two lines—theoretical and practical. 
The theoretical reproach of the church against lay education is 
that it is impossible to inculcate any true system of morals without 
the sanction of religious revelation; the practical, that the grow- 
ing criminality, vagabondage, alcoholism, infidelity of the French 
people is due to the fact that they have chased God from their 
schools. 

Do you know, say the priests, what you have done in pro- 
scribing religious instruction? You have condemned morality— 
for there is no morality possible without the double notion of 
an avenging and a rewarding God and a soul which after this 
life experiences the pains or bliss of an eternal world. No ef- 
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forts of the human reason can attain to the conception either of 
God or of the eternal soul. These are mysteries which are re- 
vealed by divine grace. Therefore you need the ministration of 
the church and of its holy religion. We are the faith, say the 
Bishops. You are nothing. You have no certitude to announce 
—only weak speculations. You may instruct in positive knowl- 
edge, you cannot educate. Your morality has no authority to 
enforce its precepts. In fact it is no morality, because it derives 
from the human reason, while all morality derives from God. 
And God—as Jean Gerson said long ago—does not forbid certain 
acts because they are bad or enjoin certain acts because they are 
good. On the contrary, certain acts are bad because God forbids 
them and others good because he commands them. Who then 
will know what acts are good or bad? Only the priest, who has 
the mind of God in his revelation. He knows where sin begins 
and ends. He alone can teach morality. 

And the champions of lay education reply to this: You claim 
to have the monopoly of God and the human soul! Would you 
have us believe that it is your religion—your little religion born 
only yesterday, with its narrow dogmas and irrational mysteries— 
that has given birth to the notion of God and the soul? No, 
these grand ideas have roots far deeper: they were not born 
1900 years ago; they antedate all your systems: they belong to 
the timeless, eternal religion which stirred in the soul of the 
Hebrew prophet, the Greek dramatist and philosopher, the eastern 
mystic. You cannot confine them in the narrow bond of your 
formalisms. You cannot monopolize them in your cults. It is 
not God who lives by virtue of your religion; it is your religion 
and all religions that live by virtue of God. For the idea of God 
is born not of dogmas and sophistical arguments of scholastics, 
but rather of the contemplation and admiration of the 
splendors of nature, of the study of works which argue a master 
worker, of the patient protest of those who suffer unmerited 
evil, of hopes deceived and aspirations unattained, of the passion 
for a completeness of soul which the limitations and disappoint- 
ments, the deceptions and weaknesses of this life will let us but 
glimpse darkly as in a glass, of the profound sentiment of our 
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moral liberty, our free will, the certainty (which resists the most 
subtle metaphysical reasonings) that we do what we will to do 
and that that very responsibility for our acts is the chief and 
growing honor of our manhood and womanhood. 

More serious is the practical reproach which the church 
brings against the lay school. Behold the scandals of our present 
society, says the church, the increase of immorality, the oppor- 
tunism and low standard of our public life, the waning sanctity 
of the family, the growth of luxury and extravagance. You are 
responsible for all that because you have destroyed in thousands 
of the young during the past generation the notions of good and 
evil which we inculcate, and have put nothing in their place. 
When your teachers attempt to teach morality they fail miser- 
ably, for they have assumed a rdle for which they are not fitted 
and usurped an office which they cannot perform. Moral educa- 
tion demands fixed principles, and such principles come only 
from divine revelation. Our state will go to ruin, our schools 
will become seminaries of infidelity and crime unless the training 
of the character of the young be restored to the clergy whom 
God has appointed to communicate his word and his light. 

This reproach of the church against the lay school is serious 
and it has great weight with thousands and thousands of French- 
men, because it is an undoubted fact that crime has increased in 
France as it has in every country of the world. The realization 
of a social condition is in the minds of many people sufficient 
proof of the cause alleged therefore. Probably ten people will 
complacently accept the statement that the increase of crime in 
France is due to the neglect of the Catholic religion, where one 
person will take the pains and give the thought to seek the real 
causes for this condition. These causes will be found probably 
in the growing concentration of the population in the cities, the 
crowding of families of workers in great urban centers where 
they are subjected to diverse temptations and live generally in 
conditions so unhygienic that the nervous system is seriously 
impaired and diseased, and loses its power of resistance very 
quickly. Alcoholism, a press which furnishes its readers with the 
worst sort of intellectual food—scandals, crimes, pornographic 
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fiction, and nauseating fact—the absence of any time in our busy 
industrial world for home training, the call of the factory and 
the office on the mothers, the daughters, the babies almost of the 
family, as well as on the fathers and grown sons—all these 
things have contributed to make vice familiar, accessible, and 
attractive to the young. And even if the family is respectable 
and anxious to protect the child against vice and leave him at 
least the legacy of honor and uprightness in the midst of its 
poverty, how difficult such an ideal is to realize in the surround- 
ings in which most of the poor families must live. The father 
is at the factory or the shop, the mother probably has had to 
leave her baby at the école maternelle or the créche to go to her 
work. The child, then, as soon as he has left school belongs to 
the street. He plays on the avenues and the squares and in the 
public gardens; he mixes with older comrades who have learned 
vicious ways; he repeats their vulgar songs; he laughs at the 
intoxicated men who stagger on the sidewalk or lie in the mud of 
the gutter ; he stops to read the shameless or stupid posters which 
are spread on the walls. This is his direct training for life: this 
is the reality for him; the school only a disturbing incident in 
his day’s life. It is in his free hours that his tastes are formed 
and his will shaped. And we can say without exaggeration 
that the surroundings in which the adolescent moves in our 
cities resemble more than anything else a sewer whose foul 
exhalations he breathes every hour. In this corrupted atmos- 
phere the young plant, which would grow straight and vigorous 
under sane conditions, hardens, shrivels, and rots. 

These evils, and not the exclusion of the catechism from the 
schools, are the cause of the increasing crime in France, as in 
America. Let us purify our social atmosphere, and let us find in 
our schools and the high moral tone there maintained one of the 
chief aids in this great work. 

In spite of the labors of men like Buisson, Séailles, Jacob, Au- 
lard, Jaurés, and Desjardins in behalf of lay education, the church 
made considerable gains during the last decade of the nineteenth 
century. In the first place the “congregations,” or religious 
orders, multiplied rapidly in numbers and wealth; and since the 
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famous seventh article of the law of 1881 had failed these 
orders were allowed to have their schools in France. At the 
date when the congregations were forbidden to teach, at the be- 
ginning of the present century, there were over 20,000 private 
primary schools (most of them belonging to the orders) to 70,000 
public primary schools in France. The power of the orders 
through their schools was one of the chief causes for the famous 
Associations Law of 1901. Then again, in the country districts 
especially, the priest still to a large degree maintained his control 
over education in spite of the law of 1881 repealing the Loi 
Falloux. Legally the schoolmaster was freed from ecclesiastical 
supervision and became dependent on the educatior.al authorities 
of the state alone. Legally he was unhampered in his hour’s 
lesson in morale each week. But practically and actually the 
influence of the priest with the ignorant peasant father or mother 
was sufficient to keep the schoolmaster in a position either of 
constant polemics or of sullen submission. The passage of a law 
in the Chamber of Deputies does not remake the character of 
twenty million peasants. Some laws are simply the registration 
of an actual social status: like the Bill of Rights prefixed to the 
Constitution of the United States. Others are the expression 
of “a consummation devoutly to be wished.” The French laws 
of the laicization of the schools are of the latter sort. They 
have to be painfully and slowly wrought into the habits and 
thoughts of a people, for long centuries used to being led in all 
things ethical and religious by the omnipresent hand of the black- 
gowned priest. 

But the signs all point to the absolute triumph of the lay 
school. Since the Loi Falloux was repealed in 1880 not a back- 
ward step has been taken. Primary education, fitting both boys 
and girls for a modest station in life, is free throughout France, 
and moral and civic instruction forms a part of the curriculum. 
Free normal schools for primary teachers are provided in every 
department, and are turning out the most highly trained masters 
and mistresses each year to insure the continued improvement of 
French instruction. Finally the religious orders, so long the 
serious competitors of the state in the education of the young, 
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have been forbidden to teach in France, and all grades of educa- 
tion have been placed under the direct authority of the minister 
of public instruction, through his agents at Paris and in the 
seventeen provincial academies of the University of France. 
Probably no other community in the world’s history, not even 
the Jesuits of the seventeenth century nor the Puritans of New 
England, has accomplished so much in a single generation for 
the cause of education as have the men of the Third Republic 
in France. 

Theirs has been a double task: to create the system and to 
educate the public to adopt the system. They have not had 
merely to provide educational facilities for a community eager 
to utilize them, thirsting for the kind of education they had to 
give. They have had to revive the discredited liberalism of a 
century past, to create a moral sentiment independent of the great 
religious body which claimed the monopoly of morals, to develop 
a scientific morality to oppose the theological morality of the 
church, to call out the need, furnish the means, and demonstrate 
the efficacy of a lay instruction in morals which should replace 
the catechism and the Sacred History of M. Wallon. And they 
have done their task well, inspired by the idea that they were 
laboring to raise France to her true position in the modern 
world by the classification, fortification, rationalization of the 
ideas of the growing generation, their deliverance from the 
age-long tutelage to the Roman Confession, their fidelity to 
the liberalizing, generous, and confident ideals of progress an- 
nounced by the fathers of the French Revolution. 

It is a work of democracy which these men have accom- 
plished in the struggle for lay education, for it is the encourage- 
ment of faith in human nature, to know both its rights and its 
duties, to demand the one and to perform the other. The fine 
words of William Morris have been the motto of this group of 
liberal educators: “I maintain that every social order which 
does not tend with all its strength to the greatest good of all its 
members should be replaced by another order which at least 
strives to do this.” They have acted consistently and bravely on 
the inspiring theory voiced by one of their number, Gratry, that 
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“man is a force whose greatness is yet unknown and every human 
being is a depository of the great law of evolution.” 


References for further reading: A. Debidour, L’église catholique et Vétat 
sous la .roisiéme république (2 vols.); Histoire des rapporis de Véglise et de 
Pétat en France de 1789 @ 1870 (Paris, 1899); J. C. Bracq, France under the 
Republic (Scribners, 1910), chap. xi; Alfred Croiset, L’éducation morale dans 
Vuniversité (Paris, 1901); B. Jacob, Pour l’école laique (Paris, 1901); Paul 
Bert, Le cléricalisme. (Questions d’éducation nationale (Paris, 1900); Paul Ro- 
biquet, Discours et opinions de Jules Ferry (Vol. III, Lois scolaires) (Paris, 
1898); E. de Resbecq, Code de l’enseignement primaire (Paris, 1887), for the 
period 1850-57; F. E. Farrington, French Secondary Schools, chap. iv; 
Matthew Arnold, A French Eton, or Middle-Class Education and the Siate 
(London, 1864). 
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MORE LIFE IN THE OPEN 


PETER W. DYKEMA 
The Ethical Culture School, New York City 


A few years ago there was added to several of the Chautau- 
qua Assemblies throughout the Middle West a feature which 
attempted to do for the children what the carefully arranged 
popular educational platforms did for the adults—provide 
amusement and instruction in a form sufficiently palatable to 
make it attractive even in the hot days of August. Every now 
and then to the ears of parents intent on some speaker’s expo- 
sition of the beauties of Browning, the marvels of liquid air, 
or the iniquity of the Senate, there came from remote distances 
faint echoes of wild war-whoops, followed occasionally by the 
appearance of a troup of happy boys radiant in feathers and 
other regalia of Indian trappings. By last summer these groups, 
begun as incidental features of an adult popular educational 
movement, had gathered enough independent strength to send 
delegates from several sections to an encampment under the 
leadership of Ernest Thompson Seton and Dan Beard. Dur- 
ing the past few months several articles descriptive of this 
American movement have appeared in print, such as “Let’s Play 
Indian, or Making a New American Boy through Woodcraft,” 
in the October number of Everybody's Magazine, and “Organ- 
ized Boyhood” in the December number of The Success Maga- 
zine. 

Just about a year ago I happened to be walking at dusk 
through one of the villages of Wordsworth’s Lake Country. 
As I came to a large open field, I saw a bonfire in the middle of 
it, and approaching it from various directions and marching or 
manoeuvering around it were a number of fine young English 
boys, dressed somewhat in the manner of our American cow- 
boys. A few weeks later, at a splendid school in the south of 
England, I came upon two lads, one of whom was carefully 
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searching or scrutinizing a very hard, gravely piece of ground, 
which he traversed in ever-widening circles, while the other boy 
seemed to be criticizing the searcher’s actions. The boys in the 
Lake district and the boys in the South were all members of the 
Baden-Powell Boy Scouts—the first group being engaged in 
some of their regular games, the other group consisting of a 
tenderfoot accompanied by a scout-master, under whose direc- 
tion he was endeavoring to pass Test Four of the requirements 
for a second-class scout. This is to track half a mile in twenty- 
five minutes—in other words, to trace through soft and hard 
dirt, through grass and underbrush, an artificial mark resembling 
the track of a bird’s or animal’s foot, which the scout-master has 
prepared some time before. 

Between Christmas and New Year’s in Berlin, my enthu- 
siastic Untersekunder German friend came rushing to me to say 
I must go with him to the Wintersonnenwendfeier on the third 
of January, which the Alt-Wandervégel Bund fiir Jugendwan- 
derungen was to hold. I shall not attempt to describe this 
unique large gathering of old and young lovers of the traditional 
German wandering or foot-traveling. I can only suggest a com- 
bination of jovial good fellowship, of lengthy disquisitions on 
the beauties of German scenery, of curious undramatic alle- 
gorical scenes, of dizzying, whirling, unreversible waltzing, and 
especially of songs, and songs, and more songs, sung literally 
hour after hour by lusty German throats. This celebration was 
one manifestation of the German movement for encouraging 
foot-travelingt With this picture of an indoor celebration, 
however, must be coupled a glimpse of hundreds of German 
students, who, during the chilly, almost raw days of the early 
spring vacation, or during the hot summer period, started off, 
with knapsack and guitar or mandolin strapped on their backs, 
to tramp over Germany and the surrounding countries, and even 
took ship to Scotland to march on foot from Edinburgh to 
London. 

All of these movements, in Germany and England and in 
America, are part of organized efforts to extend and make of 
greater value the play and outdoor life of boys. While alike 
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in general aim, the German Wandervdégel or wandering birds, 
the English Boy Scouts, and the American Seton Indians, or 
Boy Scouts—for this name is gradually replacing with us the 
name of Indians—are considerably different in matters of detail. 
These differences can most readily be seen by comparing the 
organizations from three or four points of view. 

1. Founders.—Ernest Thompson Seton, lover of the wilds, 
friends of the Indians, well versed in woodcraft and hunting— 
especially with the sketchbook and camera—embodied, in for- 
mulating the plans for the Seton Indians, all those features of 
the life of the keen-eyed, strong-bodied woodsman which he felt 
would develop a finer race of young American men. Gen. R. S. 
S. Baden-Powell, a typical British army officer, in building upon 
the suggestions formulated by Mr. Seton and in adapting them 
for use in England, laid stress on the values of military obedi- 
ence and procedure in developing patriotic young Britons. Pro- 
fessor Dr. Kolbe, an enthusiastic Berlin schoolmaster, recog- 
nizing that city life and the severe demands of modern educa- 
tion were threatening the loss of the old German foot-traveling 
and the many other features of the Studentwandern, endowed 
this fine old custom with new life and vigor by instituting the 
Wandervogel. 

2. Membership.—Practically the only requirement in the 
German organization is that a boy be over ten years of age. This 
means that there are included in the fifteen thousand or more 
members (in 1909) practically all ages. In one party there may 
be included, therefore, grandfather, father, and son. For some 
of the excursions, such as the so-called Familienausfliige, the 
mothers, sisters, and other feminine connections may be in- 
cluded—a provision for which I have found no parallel in the 
English and American organizations. To enter the Boy Scouts 
or the Seton Indians—and the two organizations have become 
so much alike that they may here be classed together—a num- 
ber of definite tests must be passed by the applicant. These 
include the learning of certain signs and rules, the history of the 
national anthem and the tying of four standard knots, and the 
subscription to the scout’s oath. This oath consists of a num- 
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ber of provisions in regard to honor, loyalty, duty, courtesy, 
friendliness, and other virtues. In the German organization all 
members are on the same footing, with the exception of a few 
leaders, but in the Boy Scouts there are, besides the officers, 
three classes of members: tenderfeet, and first- and second-class 
scouts. The candidate who wishes to advance must gradually 
perfect himself in such matters as bandaging in first-aid, signal- 
ing, scouting, the building of camp fires and the cooking of 
meals in the open, performing rather strenuous physical feats of 
endurance and quickness, attaining certain skill as a woodsman, 
and developing habits of frugality by beginning and gradually 
adding to a fund in the savings bank. 

3. Costume.—The only change which a German boy makes 
in his clothing when he becomes a Wandervogel is to exchange 
his hat for a little green student-cap or Miitze. The specifica- 
tions for a scout’s uniform, on the other hand, are very minute, 
and call for decided changes from ordinary clothing. In general, 
the outfit is similar to that of our western cowboys, except that 
knicker-breeches replace the long trousers. In addition to their 
clothing, the Boy Scouts all wear the company badge of an 
arrowhead with the motto “Be Prepared” below it. To this 
may be added, as they are earned, a large number of special 
badges and medals. 

4. Specific aims.—The objects of the German organization 
may be said to be as follows: (a) encouraging tramping or 
extended excursions on foot; (b) increasing the love of the 
fatherland; (c) extending fellowship; and (d) training in frugal 
living. 

a) The German Wanderlust or love of travel is so beneficial 
from a physical-educational point of view that the German 
nation is loth to have it disappear on account of modern trans- 
portation conditions. The well-organized Turnvereine, or gym- 
nasiums, combined with the rapidly developing city out-of- 
door-sports associations, meet adequately most of the physical 
needs of the growing youth, but they do not take the place of 
that love of roving which has been characteristic of the Teutons 
for a thousand or more years. To meet this need the Wander- 
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vogel arose. Their spirit is well exemplified in one of their 
songs : 
Wohlauf, die Luft geht frisch und rein, 
Wer lange sitzt muss rosten; 
Den allerschénsten Sonnenschein 
Lasst uns der Himmel kosten. 
Jetzt reich mir Stab und Ordenskleid 
Der fahrenden Scholaren, 
Ich will zur schoOnen Sommerszeit 
Ins Land der Franken fahren. 


b) Love of the natural and man-made beauties of their 
country is with the Germans one incentive to intense patriotism. 
V erschonerungsvereine, associations for beautifying the country, 
are very numerous, and in every part of Germany the traveler 
finds frequent signs, not all of which are put up with ulterior 
commercial motives, “Schoner Ausblick,” with an arrow point- 
ing the direction from which the beautful view may be obtained. 
To enable the youth of the land to drink in these beauties and to 
make the settings of song and legend familiar ground is another 
object of the Wandervégel. One stanza of their marching 
song is: 

O Vaterland, so weit, so schon, 
Lass, Vaterland, dich griissen. 
Heil euch, ihr Walder, Tal und Hoh’n, 
Feld, Strom, und griinen Wiesen. 


c) Sociability is developed and acquaintanceship extended 
not only by the mingling of the members actually traveling on 
any excursion—varied and intimate as this is—but also by the 
meeting of associated friends in their homes in various parts of 
of the empire. Nevertheless the main social event is the gather- 
ing about the camp fire for the Abkochen or preparation of the 
meal. It is significant that the first and thus far the only series 
of illustrated postcards which the association has put out is en- 
tirely devoted to the camp cooking, and represents the various 
groups, from a few boys to a hundred or more families, includ- 
ing the mothers and daughters, in various attitudes before, dur- 
ing, and after the meal. The Wandervdgel seem to join with 
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the Boy Scouts in laying stress on the “magic of the camp fire,” 
although the two organizations may have different influences in 
mind. 

d) As an influence stemming the wave of extravagant living 
which is sweeping over Germany as well as all other progressive 
countries, frugal living and most inexpensive traveling is a car- 
dinal virtue with the German boys’ association. By means of 
walking all the shorter distances and taking third- or fourth- 
class carriages when a long stretch must be covered, by sleeping 
in the open, in barns or sheds, or, when absolutely necessary, 
in the most moderate-priced hotels, and by doing their own 
cooking, they keep the cost of the outing down to about a mark, 
twenty-five cents, a day. And the necessity of living on this 
scale is obligatory upon all of the twelve thousand members, 
whatever their financial standing. 

In the official handbook of the Boy Scouts’ it is stated that 
in the organization nine leading principles control: recreation, 
camp life, self-government, the magic of the camp fire, wood- 
craft pursuits, honors by standards, personal achievement, heroic 


ideal, and picturesqueness in everything. Most of these headings 
are self-explanatory, but a word or two may be desirable on some 
of them. 


One of the most significant is the granting of honors by 
standards. As far as possible, the competitive principle of 
games, by which one player wins by defeating another, is done 
away with. Instead, certain tasks or expioits are specified to be 
done under certain conditions, and when these have been accom- 
plished each of the victorious contestants is said to have gained 
the honors specified and is entitled to wear certain badges. For 
example, under general athletics, a child under ten who runs fifty 
yards in seven and one-fifth seconds, or a boy between ten and 
fourteen who does the same in seven seconds, is entitled to honors 
in running. In the standing broad jump, five feet by a boy under 

*The Boy Scouts of America. A Handbook of Woodcraft, Scouting, and Lifecraft. By 
Ernst THompson SETON. With which is incorporated by arrangement General BapEN- 


PowELL’s Scouting for Boys. Published for the Boy Scouts of America by Doubleday, Page 
& Co., New York; ror0. Pp. xii+1092. 
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ten, six feet by a boy under fourteen, seven feet by a boy under 
eighteen, and nine feet by a man over eighteen, wins honors for 
as many as can accomplish it. (Men over seventy and girls over 
fourteen all belong to the class of “lads,” namely, boys between 
fourteen and eighteen. ) 

Honors are granted not only for general athletics but for 
skating, swimming, turning cartwheels and handsprings, bathing 
out-of-doors three hundred or more days in the year, sailing, 
canoeing, camping, activity as chauffeur and mechanic under 
certain conditions, mountain-climbing, difficult tests of eyesight, 
big-game hunting, and general acts of heroism involving risk 
of life. Besides these red honors there are white honors for camp 
life and scouting, and blue honors for nature-study according to 
lists drawn up by John Burroughs, Frank M. Chapman of the 
American Museum of Natural History of New York City, and 
Professor Charles D. Walcott, secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution. In obtaining all these honors, the boy is competing 
not directly with his mates, but with himself, ignorance, and 
time and space. When he succeeds he does not do so by defeat- 
ing someone else, but by pushing himself forward. 

Everything is done in the organization to appeal to the boy’s 
love of the picturesque and romantic. Costumes are attractive, 
the names given to the officers and members are suggestive of 
thrilling tales, many novel games are played, fine old stories are 
provided to be told about the camp fire at night, and Indian 
signs made with stones, twigs, grass, blazes in trees, and columns 
of smoke rising from peculiarly arranged camp fires are used 
as secret codes between various bodies of the scouts. 

This entire movement is fraught with great educational possi- 
bilities, and is one with which every teacher should become 
acquainted. Already in England there are four hundred thousand 
members, and, while there are not as yet so many in America, 
the idea of the movement has already obtained a strong hold upon 
the American boy. The two organizations which for a time 
seemed to be competing, the Seton Indians under Mr. Seton 
and the Sons of Daniel Boone under Mr. Dan Beard, have now 
joined forces, and as a result a vast increase in the extent of the 
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organization seems probable during the next year.? Should 
this movement become as strong as its active leaders hope it will, 
the results upon our young men during the next decade may be 
of far-reaching importance. 

It is probable that as the various national ideals become better 
known there will be a reacting of one upon the other. It is cer- 
tain that the Wandervogel are already feeling the influence of 
the Boy Scouts, and it would be strange if some of the German 
Wanderlust did not creep into the American and English organi- 
zations. 


* A novel method of extending the knowledge of the movement is about to be inaugurated 
by adding to many moving-picture entertainments throughout the country scenes showing the 
boy scouts in action at their camp conducted last summer by Mr. Seton and Mr. Beard at 
Silver Bay, New York. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Ninth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education. 
Part I. “Health and Education.” By THomas Denison Woop. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1910. Pp. 113. $0.80. 

This report, as the preface indicates, seeks to present briefly the different 
phases of educational administration, supervision, and instruction which have 
to do with the health of the school child. It is written primarily not for the 
specialists in school hygiene, but ‘rather for the general educator. 

The problems connected with the health of the school child are discussed 
under five general headings; health examinations, school sanitation, hygiene of 
instruction, health instruction, and physical education. 

Health examinations——Under this heading the author has outlined the his- 
tory and present status of medical inspection at home and abroad. His sum- 
mary of the noteworthy features of the Wiesbaden system of medical inspection 
is especially suggestive. The work of the school nurse, the function of the 
teacher in medical inspection, and the nature and extent of physical defects 
among school children are briefly considered. The section concludes with a 
statement of the cost of medical inspection and the best means of administering it. 

School sanitation—‘“The chief considerations in school sanitation relate 
themselves to a few main essentials: (1) fresh, clean air; (2) sufficient light 
properly controlled; (3) cleanness; (4) hygienic furniture; (5) sanitary condi- 
tion of the materials used by the pupils (to prevent infection); (6) pure water 
supply; (7) disposal of sewage.” Of the ten pages devoted to the discussion of 
these essentials fresh air gets the major part. 

Hygiene of instruction—‘The hygiene of instruction considers the effects 
of the educational process itself upon the health of the individual, and would so 
control and adjust the various factors which collectively make up school work 
that the pupil’s health will not be injured while he is being prepared for future 
usefulness.” Under this head are discussed fatigue and rest, recesses, the health 
of teachers, the arrangement of the course of study, promotions, and examina- 
tions. The treatment is necessarily in outline, as less than ten pages are devoted 
to the whole subject. 

Health instruction—“No phase of instruction seems more important than 
to teach the child how to live in a healthful manner. No subject is taught, on 
the whole, so unsuccessfully.” Some of the reasons assigned for the lack of 
success in the teaching of hygiene are: teachers who do not realize the impor- 
tance of the subject, teachers who do not live hygienically themselves, teachers 
who lack the scientific and practical knowledge necessary to teach the subject 
adequately, textbooks which give too much space to physiology and anatomy and 
not enough to hygiene, and in the teaching of hygiene too much attention to dis- 
ease and not enough to health. 

“Health instruction includes two factors: (a) hygiene—the healthful conduct 
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of the individual; (b) sanitation—the maintenance of an environment favorable 
to human health. Both aspects should be kept properly balanced and interrelated, 
in the educational progress of the child.” 

Among the suggestions looking to more effective health instruction are the 
teaching of hygiene and sanitation not only in all the grades, but in the home as 
well, the giving of school credit as much for hygienic living as for a knowledge 
of hygiene and sanitation, more emphasis upon the health of the home and the 
community, and textbooks which give more of the impersonal material of sani- 
tation, bacteriology, civics and applied sociology. “Adequate instruction in sex 
hygiene cannot be given until (a) enlightened public opinion recognizes suf- 
ficiently the necessity for such instruction, and exhibits confidence in the ability 
of responsible advisors of children and youth to give the instruction needed; 
(b) teachers are intelligent, wise, and tactful enough to give such instruction and 
guidance successfully. Comparatively few teachers today are capable of meeting 
the obligations which are involved in relation to the teaching of sex hygiene.” 

Physical education.—Physical education as here discussed refers to the 
supervision of the large fundamental motor activities, expressed in play, games, 
dancing, swimming, gymnastics, and athletics. After a historical introduction 
to the subject the author points out the defects of the physical education of the 
present. In general too little attention has been given to the subject, and, in 
the second place, those engaged in the work of physical education have, to a 
great extent, been ignorant of the general principles and tendencies of education. 
Physical education has been too much engrossed in seeking certain postural and 
corrective results; too much attention has been given to the training of the 
body without considering the indirect effects of exercise on disposition and 
character, and to the developing of various kinds of muscular and motor ability 
which are remotely connected with the life interests of the individual. 

If the best results are to accrue from physical education more attention must 
be given to those muscular activities which are in line with the interests and 
instincts of the child, to those activities which enable the child to express ideas 
or feelings, as in dancing and dramatic representation; or the physical activities 
should have an objective aim, as in the various games. 


The general bibliography at the end of the book is designed as a working 
basis for the further study of the subjects outlined in the text. 

The book gives one a good bird’s-eye view of the whole field of health 
education. It is an admirable introduction to the subject of school hygiene. 
The sections on health instruction and physical education are especially good. 
Even if one does not agree with the author in all his conclusions, yet one can- 
not but feel that these conclusions have grown out of a long and careful study 
of the subject in all of its bearings. The diagnosis of why health instruction 
and physical education have not yielded the expected results is especially good, 
and the suggestions as to how certain evils and defects may be remedied are 
equally sane. The book clearly shows that the tendency of the present is in the 
direction of a better co-ordination of health instruction and physical education 
with the intellectual and moral education of the child. 

Cuarves Scott Berry 

THe UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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A Modern Dictionary of the English Language. New York: Macmillan, 
1910. Pp. iv+764. $0.60. 


An up-to-date dictionary “for the use of pupils in secondary schools and the 
upper classes of elementary schools” such as this purports to be should prove 
very serviceable. The anonymous editor has succeeded in making its pages clear 
and attractive to the eye. To this end the entries of its thirty odd thousands of 
terms are much shortened. Quotations and words indicating the state and range 
of use are omitted. The definitions consist of but a few words each, and the 
etymologies are abbreviated, chiefly (as acknowledged) from the Oxf. E. D. and 
Skeat. In the plan, perhaps the chief defect is the use of heavy hyphens for 
syllabication; these prove confusing to many a conscientious but mentally inert 
student. Again, in such entries as capture, caracole, the placing of “n.” or “v.” 
after the definition probably will fail to suggest to many the further uses of the 
word as noun or verb. In general, however, the plan of the dictionary justifies 
itself. 

Not so much can be said for the execution. Though published in New 
York, it was printed in Leeds, and is very obviously British rather than American 
or broadly English. (See the entries Cabinet, corn, Navy, and note the omission of 
cowboy.) Although “allowable alternatives, both of spelling and pronunciation, 
are given,” honor, favor, splendor, and the like are omitted; so are marvelous, 
modeled. Forced brevity not infrequently renders the definitions vague or in- 
exact, as: champagne, “a kind of French wine’; stout, “a kind of beer.” In 
chess, the king is “the most important piece”; the queen is “the chief piece.” A 
comedy is “a lively stage-play, one which ends happily”; whereas a farce is “a 
short humorous play.” The student is taught to write Franciscan with a capital, 
but not benedictine. Such flaws, occurring throughout, cease to be unimportant. 

The chief defect, however, is that one cannot tell what word will be found 
included and what omitted. One will find Dives but not Midas, abiogenetic but 
not uterine (or menstruation), mariolatry but not Christology, abjection but not 
abjurement, syllabication but not syllabification. The student of language will 
find philology and preterit, but not pluperfect, aorist, ablaut, cedilla (or acute, 
grave, or circumflex accent) ; he will find Aeolian, Doric, Ionic, but not Etruscan ; 
he will find Romaic, but not Tuscan or Castilian; Aromaic, but not Syriac or 
Coptic. The student of metres will find iamb, iambic, but not dactyl, spondee, 
trochaic ; he will find sonnet and octave, but not sestet ; he will find couplet, but not 
blank verse or Alexandrine. The student of geography will find Caledonian, 
Hibernian, Iberian; but not Italic or Byzantine; he will find Hungarian but not 
Austrian. The student of history will find Plantagenet but not Stuart or Tudor; 
he will find Hohenzollern but not Bourbon, Guelph, Romanov; he will find entente 
cordiale, two power standard, Monroe doctrine, but not Triple Alliance. The boy 
playing games will find backgammon but not parchesi, shuffle board, or basket ball. 
In chess he will find king, queen, knight, but not bishop, rook, pawn; he will find 
en prise, en passant, but not to castle. Reading stories of Indians he will find 
Mohawk and Sioux, but not Algonquin or Seminole. Grant him a turn for ro- 
mance; he will find Niebelungen and Grail, but not Round Table. As he comes to 
know of mythology, he will find Jupiter and Juno, but not Apollo and Diana; he 
will find Triton but not Amphitrite, Mercury but not Vulcan, Venus but not Mars! 
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Thor and Woden, Isis and Osiris, are absent. Of far-famed books, he will find the 
Iliad and Odyssey, but not the Aeneid. The Divine Comedy and Decameron are 
omitted, making room for fifteen lines on Fors Clavigera. He will find romanti- 
cism but not classicism. Should he then seek relief, he will find julep and sling, 
but not cocktail; port, claret, Burgundy, Sauterne, but not Bordeaux, Tokay, or 
chianti ; he will find maraschino and curacoa, but not Chartreuse, Benedictine, ver- 
mouth, or créme de menthe. The humor of this we must characterize as Fal- 
staffian, since the dictionary does not recognize Rabelaisian. 

To conclude, if one bears in mind its definition of drastic (“active ; strong and 
forcible ; thorough’’), one is tempted to say that no brief review of this dictionary 
can be sufficiently drastic. 

Percy W. 

Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


Games for the Playground, Home, School, and Gymnasium. By Jessie 
H. Bancrort. New York: Macmillan, 1909. Pp. 456. $1.50. 


All who are interested in the teaching of games will be grateful to Miss 
Bancroft for this collection of four hundred. The book is arranged on the best 
possible working basis for the teacher. The descriptions are clearly and ex- 
plicitly given. The indexes will be of great help in stimulating the average 
teacher to try new games, and will assist her to enlarge her repertoire of 
workable games for all conditions. This stimulus to the teacher is a much- 
needed factor in both the school and the playground. 

It is to be regretted that in so complete a presentation of the games of 
skill, there is not to be found a handling of the material from the present 
psychological viewpoint. So much work has been done on the origin and mean- 
ing of games that we have come to understand the games of skill as situations 
or problems which are worked out through the earlier adjustments and co- 
ordinations. They differ from more highly evolved problems only in the mode 
of expression and degree of complexity in the relation between means and end. 
The mode of expression in most games of skill is through the motor channels 
that are already capable of a fairly high degree of adjustment. The child is 
solving problems in practical life when he is measuring his own strength in the 
“how far,” “how much,” etc., of any particular game that he chances to play. 
What Miss Bancroft calls the “playing value” of the game depends upon the 
effectiveness with which the problem in any game can be handled by a group 
of players. Until we realize more fully that the problem in the game is the 
intellectual element of it we shall find ourselves attempting to justify the use 
of the game in education. 

The child does not work at one form of problem and play at another; but 
both works and plays when his whole being is really enlisted in the effort to 
gain the desired end. The reason we think of any particular form of activity as 
work and another as play is because, first, we do not realize the necessary 
relation between play and work in all activity which promotes growth, and, 
second, we fail to see that many times the child is struggling over the mode of 
expression rather than over the end he wishes to express. When the mode of 
expression is sufficiently acquired any activity may become playful in character. 
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If Miss Bancroft had made her study of the uses of games in the terms of 
more modern psychology the suggestiveness of her carefully prepared introduc- 
tion would be greatly enhanced. She touches the modern thought in her re- 
marks on “games for various ages and conditions.” There is little to be said 
about the few “singing games” in the book. The dramatic game has a very 
different function from the game of skill and the two forms should not be con- 
fused. The historical study of the place of the two forms in the life of the past 
will show us how to distinguish between their use in the school life of the 
present. 

CAROLINE CRAWFORD 

TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Selections from the Economic History of the United States (1765-1860). 
By Guy Stevens CALLENDER. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1909. Pp. 
Xvilit+819. $2.75. 


This book is intended for college and university classes in economic history, 
but it will prove useful in the libraries of secondary schools. Many of the selec- 
tions will be helpful to students pursuing the ordinary courses in American 
history in the preparation of papers or reports on assigned topics. 

According to the editor’s view, “the economic history of a country ought to 
embrace three fairly distinct matters: first, it should describe and explain the 
economic life of a people at all stages of their development; second, it should 
investigate the relation of economic life to politics; third, it should attempt to 
show the influence of economic life upon the social evolution of the country” 
(Preface, p. iv). It is in accordance with this conception of his task that the 
editor has been guided in “his selection of topics and arrangement of materials.” 

Without holding to the socialistic doctrine known as the economic interpreta- 
tion of history, he has nevertheless and naturally stressed the influence of eco- 
nomic conditions on the course of politics. As an example, take the following 
passage from an introduction to one of the chapters: “There has always been 
a disposition to hold the old confederation responsible for the economic difficul- 
ties of the time, and to give to the new government which followed it credit for 
the prosperity which came with its establishment. There is very good reason, 
however, for thinking that the causal relation between economic and political 
conditions is really the reverse of this. Economic conditions over which gov- 
ernment had little or no control, wrecked the old confederation; while a pros- 
perity, slowly prepared by influences that were for the most part independent of 
politics, smoothed the way for the establishment of the new government and in- 
sured its extraordinary success. Commercial considerations were no doubt 
the chief influence leading to the constitutional convention” (pp. 180-81). In a 
similar spirit he also writes: ‘Hard times have always produced some kind of 
political activity in this country. In later times it has consisted in nothing more 
serious than putting one political party out of power or an attempt to do so; but 
in our earlier history it had more serious consequences. Nullification in South 
Carolina and the similar movement in New England, which resulted in the Hart- 
ford Convention, were very largely the result of economic depression. In a 
similar way the two most important events in our political history, the separation 
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from Great Britain and the formation of the present constitution, were pro- 
foundly influenced by the same cause and cannot be explained without taking it 
into consideration” (p. 125, n.). 

In the preface the editor describes his book as “an account of economic 
affairs by persons who, for various reasons, were in a position to understand 
them. Travelers and other contemporary observers, statesmen and publicists who 
took part in the discussion of economic questions, a few economists who have 
been interested in American history, and still fewer historians who have given 
attention to economics, are the sources from which most of the extracts are 
taken.” Thus among the authors from whose writings selections are made are 
the travelers Kalm, Martineau, and Olmsted, the statesmen Franklin, Hamilton, 
and Madison, the economists Adam Smith, Cairnes, and Sumner. 

It is to be regretted that the type used for the editor’s introductions to the 
several chapters is smaller than that employed for the body of the text, since, in 
proportion to space occupied, these brief essays are the most valuable portions of 
the book. There is no other book of selections from the economic history of the 
United States comparable to this one edited by Professor Callender. He has in 
its preparation rendered a valuable service to students of economic and of 
American history. It is to be hoped that he may yet compile a second volume, 
as was at first announced, bringing the work down to the end of the nineteenth 
century. 

Epcar H. JoHNSON 

Emory 

Oxrorp, GEORGIA 


Exercises in Geometry. By Grace L. Epncetr. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 

1909. Pp. vit+81. 

This collection of exercises is subdivided into groups in such an order 
that it is in the nature of an appendix to the Harvard Syllabus of Propositions 
in Geometry. Of the eight hundred exercises about one-third are numerical. 
There are a very few applied problems, and no algebraic or graphical exercises. 


First Course in Algebra. By Herpert E. HAwKes, Wittiam A. Lusy, AND 
Frank C. Touton. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1910. Pp. viit334. $1.00. 


Teachers who are giving some attention to the discussions of the methods 
of improving the teaching of mathematics, but wish to advance slowly and 
safely will be interested in this book. The omission of complicated forms and 
the clear and direct presentation of the fundamental principles of algebra 
make it a teachable book, suited to the needs and abilities of boys and girls 
of fourteen. 

Constant use is made of the pupil’s knowledge of arithmetic in the expla- 
nation of the various algebraic processes; and connection is made with geometry 
by means of exercises which involve facts of geometry. A large number of 
problems based on physical ideas and physical formulas give a fairly good 
connection with physics. There are a few portraits of famous mathematicians, 
and some good historical notes on the development of algebra. Little use is 
made of squared paper except to represent equations. 
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Elements of Algebra. By ArtHur ScHuttzE. New York: Macmillan, 

1910. Pp. xii+305. $0.80. 

To shorten the usual course in algebra the author has omitted all unneces- 
sary methods and cases, and all parts of the theory which seem to be beyond 
the comprehension of the pupil or which are logically unsound. The exercises 
and problems are simple and well graded. The author is to be commended for 
his skilful use of the solution of problems and equations to develop the 
principles of algebra. “The true study of algebra has not been sacrificed in 
order to make an impressive display of sham applications,” is the author’s 
statement in regard to applied problems. Hence there is little danger that this 
book will be found to be too “practical.” When the entire work in graphical 
methods in a book has been so arranged that it may be omitted easily by 
teachers who, possibly, do not appreciate the value of these methods, it would 
seem that this isolated treatment of the subject is essentially bad. 


Plane Trigonometry and Tables. By F.ietcHer Durett. New York: 
. Charles E. Merrill Co., toro. Pp. 1844114. $1.25. 


The author’s purpose to bring out and emphasize the fundamental utilities 
of the subject is almost the necessary and sufficient reason for the production 
of a new textbook in trigonometry. The fundamental source of new power 
is frequently pointed out, and each process is developed for the economy or 
new power which it gives. Some of the new features of this book are four- 
place and five-place tables of logarithms with appropriate problems for each 
table, a chapter of twelve pages on the history of trigonometry, and the arrange- 
ment of the logarithmic work in the solution of problems. in the form of 
tabulation used in the designing room in the United States Navy Depart- 
ment. There is a large number of new problems and applications, and an 
adequate supply of the usual identities, transformations, and equations. 


Advanced Algebra and Trigonometry. By Witt1am C. Brenke. New 
York: The Century Co., 1910. Pp. viit+345. $2.00. 


The possibility of rearranging the material of the algebra, trigonometry, 
and analytic geometry of the first year of the college curriculum, and 
presenting it as a consecutive and homogeneous year’s work in mathe- 
matics, is worthy of more attention than it has received. In the present volume 
algebra and trigonometry are brought together somewhat closely, but they are 
not interwoven to the extent that could be desired. It is, however, a move 
in the right direction, and the early introduction and use of some of the 
principles of analytic geometry and the calculus are in accord with the sug- 
gestions of many who have studied this phase of mathematics teaching. 

Considerable stress is laid on graphical methods, and there is enough 
numerical computation to give the student some training in ready calculation. 
The slope of the tangent of a curve at any point is found by the derivative 
method, and Maclaurin’s formula is derived and used in obtaining several 
standard expansions. The chapter on computation, approximations, and differ- 
ences and interpolation is excellent. The omission of abstract discussions and 
the many practical problems and applications make it an admirable textbook for 
engineering students. 
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Rara Arithmetica. By Davm Evucene Smits. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1908. 

Pp. xiii+506. Edition in one volume, $5.50. 

The subtitle states that this book is a catalogue of the arithmetics written 
before the year 1601 with a description of those in the library of George A. 
Plimpton of New York. This collection of early arithmetics, more than three 
hundred in number, is the largest that has been brought together; and there 
are few important arithmetics published before the year 1601 that are not 
found in it. 

The list of the writers of these early printed books contains some familiar 
names. Among others there are Boethius, Cassiodorus, Archimedes, Euclid, 
Nicomachus, the Venerable Bede, Tartaglia, Carden, and Melanchthon. The 
profuse reproduction of the quaint title-pages and illustrations of these old 
books together with a brief statement of their contents gives one a feeling 
of acquaintance with old arithmetics. There are more than two hundred and 
fifty facsimiles of pages showing the first printed mention of a slate, the 
first traces of modern long division in manuscript and print, the first use of 
the decimal point and the first scientific treatment of decimals, various forms 
of multiplication and division, and many other interesting details of the de- 
velopment of arithmetic. Herein lies the great value of the present volume. 
The ordinary history of mathematics gives the facts of the development of 
arithmetic, but here one can see the real work of the early mathematicians, 
and trace in their own handiwork the introduction of symbols and the growth 
of methods and processes. 

The publishers are to be commended for the mechanical excellence of the 
book. The paper, typography, and binding make it a very attractive volume. 


Elements of Business Arithmetic. By A. H. BiczELow anp W. A. ARNOLD. 
New York: Macmillan, 1911. Pp. x+258. $0.70. 


It is the purpose of this book to present the fundamental operations of 
modern business, and give a thorough drill in the computations of present-day 
commercial practice. The subject-matter and form of presentation have been 
tested for nearly ten years in manuscript form by the authors. As they believe 
that arithmetic should be kept entirely apart from algebra and geometry, teachers 
who wish to teach pure arithmetic with no problems and exercises in sketching, 
drawing, construction, measuring, and so on, will be interested in this book. 

The omission of obsolete topics, the simple and easily understood treatment 
of those topics directly applicable to the problems of the present day, the large 
number of problems relating to things within the life experience of the pupils, 
the problems of easy solution for mental arithmetic, and the detailed information 
in regard to business practice would seem to assure good training in the field 
to which the authors have limited their work. 

Lewis INSTITUTE H. E. Coss 

CHICAGO 


A Laboratory Manual of Physical Geography. By R. S. Tarr anp O. D. 
von EnceLN. New York: Macmillan, 1910. Pp. xviit+362. $1.25. 


This manual is undoubtedly the most comprehensive that has yet appeared. 
The authors have aimed to make it practical and usable with a minimum equip- 
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ment, and at the same time compel training in observation and deduction. The 
human element is constantly interwoven in the exercises and the student 
is led to see the effect of natural forces on man’s activities. This practical 
application is the key to interest in laboratory work. Space is left after 
each question for the student’s answer, thus assuring consecutive observation 
and reasoning. The marginal subheads, emphasizing the immediate steps 
in the exercise, should prove important additional factors in developing a sys- 
tematic habit of work. 

The exercises have been arranged under eight leading heads. These are: 
the earth as a whole; autumn field work; minerals, rocks, and soils; making 
and interpretation of topographic maps; physiography of the land; spring 
fieldwork; the ocean; the atmosphere. Among the exercises under the first head 
which deserve special notice are those designed to acquaint the student with 
various map projections and the relative value of each. The field-work sug- 
gestions are of necessity very general, but will be welcomed by the teacher 
who desires a good working method. In the making and interpretation of 
topographic maps a most ingenious wet-laboratory scheme has been perfected. 
It reduces the making of a contour map to its simplest terms. A miniature 
land-form is constructed on a platform which is adjustable to any depth of 
water. The shore-line can thus be raised or lowered at will and any desired 
contours represented and successively drawn to any selected scale. The impor- 
tant principles of the contour map may thus be made clear and a true related 
mental picture of the map and object secured. This equipment should be 
very inexpensive compared with other laboratory devices. Cross-section paper 
and all necessary blank maps accompany each exercise just where needed, yet 
the loose-leaf construction of the manual allows any desired change. 

The manual represents the results of many years of laboratory teaching 
of physical geography to students at Cornell University. It is intended by 
the authors for use in “high and secondary schools and colleges.” Since 
there is such a large difference between first-year high-school and college 
students it is needless to say that the book has a rather difficult mission to 
fulfil. It seems best adapted to the grade of students with whom it was 
developed, but out of the seventy-three exercises the high-school teacher may 
make valuable and perhaps sufficient selections. 

Gerorce J. MILLER 

Tue University HicH ScHooi 

THE UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


Domesticated Animals and Plants: A Brief Treatise upon the Origin and 
Development of Domesticated Races with Special Reference to the 
Methods of Improvement. By E. Davenport. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1910. 
Pp. xiv+321. $1.25. 


This volume has been prepared for the use of students pursuing courses in 
agriculture in high and normal schools. It is less technical than the same 
author’s Principles of Breeding, but considers more fully domesticated animals 
and plants. The author believes that the facts of reproduction and heredity 
presented will be of particular value to secondary-school students. This book 
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is divided into two parts. Part I, “The Meaning of Domesticated Races and 
the Manner of Their Improvement,” undertakes to point out that man is de- 
pendent upon domesticated animals and plants, that domesticated races have 
originated in the wild and how this came about, and that improvement is still 
necessary. Chaps. v to xiv deal with the facts and theories of natural selection 
and heredity. The structure and behavior of the germ cells, the transmission 
of characters, the production of abnormalities, variations, adaptations, and the 
effects of environments are some of the subjects treated. Chaps. xv and xvi 
treat of the application of these facts and theories to the systematic improvement 
of plants and animals. Part II is entitled “The Origin of Domesticated Races.” 
One chapter is devoted to animals and four to plants. An appendix of eleven 
pages concerns stock judging; this is followed by a glossary of five pages. 
The forty-nine figures are of value and uniformly good. Some of them illustrate 
in a striking manner one reason for the increased cost of living. For example, 
under Fig. 27 is this description, “Inferior feeder, $4.75 per hundredweight 
(1910); usual price, $2.75 per hundredweight.” 


Biologisches Praktikum fiir héhere Schulen. By Bastian Scumip. Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1909. Pp. vit71. M. 1.20. 


This pamphlet consists of two parts. The first, containing twenty-seven 
pages, is devoted to botany, and is divided into an anatomical and a physiological 
section. In the former are exercises on algae, fungi, the cell, the cell membrane, 
and tissue. The physiological part contains exercises on osmosis, turgor, tran- 
spiration, assimilation, etc. 

The zodlogical portion is forty-four pages long. The protozoa, coelenterata, 
vermes, mollusca, arthropoda, and vertebrata are considered in the order given, 
and there are three concluding pages on physiology. The types studied are those 
usually selected for elementary courses—ameba, euglena, hydra, lumbricus, unio, 
astacus, rana, columba, and lepus. The account of each animal is anatomical, 
presenting the same old material of the type course from ameba to man. The 
only excuse for a new work of this kind is the presentation of the material in a 
new and better manner than has been given heretofore. This, in the reviewer’s 
opinion, the author has not accomplished. The tendency of the present day is 
to co-ordinate comparative anatomy with physiology, and to treat each type as a 
dynamic, not a static, machine. 

There are seventy-five text figures and nine plates; some of these are new, 
and the comparative arrangement of certain groups is to be commended. More ex- 
tensive explanations of the figures would add to their value. 

Ropert W. HEGNER 

Tue UNIversIty oF MICHIGAN 
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EDUCATION 


Public Schools for Girls. A Series of Papers on their History, Aims, and Schemes of 
Study. By Members of the Association of Head Mistresses. Edited by Sara 
A. Burstatt and M. A. Dovuctas. London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1911. 
Pp. xiv+308. $1.30. 

Live Issues in Classical Study. By Kart Pomeroy HarrinctTon. Boston: Ginn 
& Co., 1910. Pp. vit+76. $0.75. 

Yearbooks of the National Society for the Study of Education. Ninth Yearbook, 
Part II. The Nurse in Education. By THomas Denison Woop, M. ADELAIDE 
Nottinc, IsaBeL M. STEwaArtT, and Mary L. Reap. (Supplement to the Year- 
book on Health and Education discussed at the Indianapolis meeting of the 
National Society, February 28, 1910.) Pp. 76. Tenth Yearbook, Part I. The 
City School as a Community Center. By H. C. Lerezicer, S. E. Hyre, R. D. 
Wappen, C. W. Crampton, E. W. Stitt, E. J. Warp, E. C. Grice, and C. A. 
Perry. Edited by S. Caester Parker. Pp. 79. Tenth Yearbook, Part II. 
The Rural School as a Community Center. By B. H. CROCHERON, JEssIE FIELD, 
F. W. Howe, E. C. BisHop, A. B. Granam, O. J. KERN, and M. T. Scupper. 
Edited by B. M. Davis. Pp. 75. (To be discussed at the Mobile meeting of the 
National Society, February 22, 1911.) Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1911. Each, $0.78 postpaid. 

School Books and International Prejudices. By ALBERT BUSHNELL Hart. New 
York: American Association for International Conciliation, 1911. Pp. 16. 


ENGLISH 


The Classic Myths in English Literature and in Art. Based originally on BuLFINcH’s 
Age of Fable (1855). Accompanied by an Interpretative and Illustrative Com- 
mentary. By Cartes Mitts Gayiey. New edition, revised and enlarged. 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1911. Pp. xli+597. LIllustrated. $1.60. 

Modern Masterpieces of Short Prose Fiction. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by ALICE VINTON and EpitH MENDALL Taytor. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co., 1911. Pp. xxi+408. 

English Composition. Book One. By Stratton D. Brooxs. New York: American 
Book Co., 1911. Pp. 294. $0.75. 

Merrill’s English Texts. Shakespeare's Macbeth. Shakespeare’s As You Like It. 
Edited with an Introduction and Notes by BratnerD KELLocc. Pp. 177, 160. 
Illustrated. New York: Charles E. Merrill Co., 1910, 1911. $0.25 each. 


LATIN, GERMAN, AND SPANISH 
A Latin Grammar. By Harry Epwin Burton. New York: Silver, Burdett & Co., 
1911. Pp. xiiit+337. $0.90. 
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L’Arrabbiata. Novelle von Paut Heyse. Edited with Introduction, Notes, Exer- 
cises, and a Vocabulary by STEvEN T. Byrncton. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1911. 
Pp. xii+82. Imllustrated. $0.30. 

A Spanish Grammar, Simple and Practical. By JoHN WARREN. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1910. Pp. vii+230. $1.00. 


HISTORY 


Longmans’ Historical Illustrations. Portfolio V. The XIV and XV Centuries. 
Portfolio VI. The XV Century. Drawn and described by T. C. BARFIELp. 
$0.90 each. 

A Synchronic Chart and Statistical Tables of United States History. By GrorcE E. 
Groscup. With a Chronological Text by Ernest D. Lewis. New York: 
Windsor Publishing Co., 1910. Pp. 92. $1.50 net. 


MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE 


College Mathematics Notebook. For classes in Advanced Algebra, Trigonometry, 
Analytical Geometry, and Calculus. Designed and arranged by Rosert E. 
Moritz. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1911. Pp. 106. $0.80. 

Elements of Geology. By Exiot BLACKWELDER and Harian H. Barrows. New 
York: American Book Co., 1911. Pp. 475. With 485 illustrations and 16 
maps. $1.40. 

Essentials of Biology. Presented in Problems. By GrorcE WiLtiAM HUNTER. 
New York: American Book Co., 1911. Pp. 448. IIllustrated. $1.25. 

Elements of Zotlogy. To Accompany the Field and Laboratory Study of Animals. 
By Caartes BENEDICT DAVENPORT and GERTRUDE Crotry DAVENPORT. Re- 
vised edition. New York: Macmillan, 1911. Pp. x+508. With 421 illustra- 
tions. $1.25 net. 

A Secondary Course in Animal Production. By H.R.Smita. (United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Office of Experiment Stations, Circular 100.) Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1911. Pp. 56. 


CURRENT EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE IN THE 
PERIODICALS 


IRENE WARREN 
Librarian, School of Education, The University of Chicago 


ANGELL, JAMES R. William James. Educa. Bi-mo. 5:189-92. (Fe. ’11.) 
ARNOLD, FRANK R. College stagecraft. Educa. 31:466-71. (Mr. ’11.) 
Bactey, W.C. The present status of moral education in institutions for the 

training of teachers. Relig. Educa. 5:612-40. (Fe. ’11.) 

BAKER, MARGARET. ‘Teaching English to foreign students at Oxford. Educa. 

Bi-mo. 5:205-14. (Fe. ’11.) 

Baur, Eva E. von. Trade education in Germany: its value to the laborer. 

Craftsman 19:598-607. (Mr. ’11.) 

Buiack, JESSIE ELIzABETH. Practice in literary form in advanced grades. 

Educa. Bi-mo. 5:237-41. (Fe. ’11.) 

Biock, Louis James. The study of English literature in the: secondary 

schools. Educa. Bi-mo. 5:215-19. (Fe. ’11.) 

Broapus, ELEANOR Hammonp. An experiment in education. Educa. 

Bi-mo. 5:242-48. (Fe. ’11.) 

Casot, Etta Lyman. Moral instruction and training in the schools of Massa- 

chusetts. Relig. Educa. 5:663-70. (Fe. ’11.) 

CARROLL, CLARENCE F. Moral instruction and training in the public schools 

of New York. Relig. Educa. 5:640-44. (Fe. ’11.) 

Cassipy, MASSILLON ALEXANDER. A Kentucky experiment. Relig. Educa. 

5:702-4. (Fe. ’11.) 

CoLEMAN, NoRMAN F. Moral instruction and training in the state of Washing- 

ton. Relig. Educa. 5:689-93. (Fe. ’11.) 

Curriculum of training colleges. School W. 13:41-43. (Fe. ’11.) 
Der Bey, CorneEtiA B. A pedagogic thought from Darwin. Educa. Bi-mo. 

5:229-36. (Fe. ’11.) 

The evils of overteaching. Educa. R. 41:232-37. (Mr. ’11.) 
Fire, WARNER. The case of the college professor. Pop. Sci. ‘Mo. 78: 273-82. 

(Mr. ’11.) 

1 Abbreviations.—Educa., Education; Educa. Bi-mo., Educational Bi-monthly; 
Educa. R., Educational Review; El. School T., Elementary School Teacher; Harper, 
Harper’s Magazine; Journ. of Educa. (Bost.), Journal of Education (Boston); Journ. 
of Educa. Psychol., Journal of Educational Psychology; Liv. Age, Living Age; Pop. 
Sci. Mo., Popular Science Monthly; Print. Art, Printing Art; Psychol. Clinic, Psy- 
chological Clinic; Relig. Educa., Religious Education; School W., School World; 
Teach. College Rec., Teachers College Record; Univ. of Chic. Mag., University of 
Chicago Magazine. 
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FitzGERALD, ELLEN. The schoolmaster as a writer. Educa. Bi-mo. 5: 220-28. 
(Fe. ’11.) 

FItzwILLiAM, SARAH E. Raymonp. An educational reminiscence. Educa. 
Bi-mo. 5:193-200. (Fe. ’11.) 

Gorpy, WitBuR F. Influence of local conditions upon the moral aim domi- 
nant in the state schools. Relig. Educa. 709-14. (Fe. ’11:) 

Gray, Davip.'’ A modern temple of education: New York’s new public 
library. Harper 122:562-76. (Mr. ’11.) 

GREENWOOD, J.M. The home and school life. Educa. 31:390-96. (Fe. ’11.) 

HANEY, JAMES Parton. Industrial education. Educa. 31:436-43. (Mr. 
’r1.) 

HARPER, CHARLES F. How can the high school serve more effectively the 
interests of the community? Educa. 31:355-69. (Fe. ’11.) 

Hayes, CARLTON HuNTLEY. History in the college course. Educa. R. 
41:217-31. (Mr. ’11.) 

Hicks, VINNIE CRANDALL. A study of a subnormal child. El. School T. 
11:296-307. (Fe. ’11.) 

Hitt, ALBERT Ross. Some successes and failures of the American college. 
Univ. of Chic. Mag. 3:127-37. (Ja. 11.) 

Hopcson, GERALDINE. Education in citizenship. School W. 13:47-49. 
(Fe. ’11.) 

Hosic, JAMES FLEMING. Recent educational conferences. Educa. Bi-mo. 
5:201-4. (Fe. ’11.) 

JoHnson, FRANKLIN W. Significant experiments in the state of Illinois. 
Relig. Educa. 5:696-702. (Fe. ’11.) 

Jonnson, Harrotp. Moral education in schools: an international problem. 
Relig. Educa. 5:704-8. (Fe. ’11.) 

Kent, Ernest B. Manual training and local industry, a course of study for 
boys of the two upper grades. Educa. 31:374-83. (Fe. ’11.) 

Larrp, Raymonp G. The commercial high-school curriculum. Educa. 
31:456-65. (Mr. ’11.) 

Murray, E. R. A short history of infant schools and kindergartens in 
England. (z.) Child Life 13:7-10. (Ja. ’11.) 

PEGRAM, GEORGE B. The attitude of the newer physics toward the mechanical 
view of nature. Educa. R. 41:290-302. (Mr. ’11.) 

Perkins, Henry A. The educational system of France. Educa. R. 41:245- 
60. (Mr. ’11.) 

Pratt, S. The meaning and value of co-education. Child Life 13:11-15. 
(Ja. ’11.) 

Professor S. H. Butcher. Educa. R. 41:280-89. (Mr. ’11.) 

PYLE, W. H. anp SNYDER, J. C. The most economical unit for committing to 
memory. Journ. of Educa. Psychol. 2:121-32. (Mr. ’11.) 

RANCK, Clayton H. Self-help among college students. Educa. 31:444-48. 
(Mr. ’r1.) 
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RAVENHILL, AticE. The play-interests of English elementary-school children. 
Child 1:217-26. (D. ’10.) 

Rouse, W. H. D. The place of classics in secondary education: a reply. 
Liv. Age 50:103-6. (14 Ja. ’11.) 

Rucu, C. E. Moral instruction and training in the schools of California. 
Relig. Educa. 5:644-63. (Fe. ’11.) 

SANDIFORD, PETER. Day training colleges in England. School W. 13:52~-54. 
(Fe. ’11.) 

SEASHORE, C. E. The consulting psychologist. Pop. Sci. Mo. 78:283-go. 
(Mr. ’11.) : 

SHarp, FRANK CHAPMAN. Moral instruction in certain high schools and 
normal schools of Wisconsin. Relig. Educa. 5:693-95. (Fe. ’11.) 

SHow, ARLEY BARTHLOW. Historical significance of the religious problem 
in the German schools. Educa. 31:423-36. (Mr. ’11.) 

Sisson, Epwarp O. Can virtue be taught? Educa. R. 41:261-79. (Mr. 

Smitey, W. S. A comparative study of the results obtained in instruction in 
the “single-teacher”’ rural schools and the graded town schools. (2.) EI. 
School T. 11:308-22. (Fe. 711.) 

Stage children. Dial 50:145-47. (Mr. ’11.) 

STERN, WILLIAM. The supernormal child. (1.) Journ. of Educa. Psychol. 
2:143-48. (Mr. ’11.) 

StrayER, GEoRGE D. The legal aspect of moral education. Relig. Educa. 
5:599-611. (Fe. ’11.) 

SuzzaALLo, Henry. The teaching of primary arithmetic. Teach. College 
Rec. 12:5-70. (Mr. ’11.) 

Taytor, CHARLES KEEN. Boys’ backs. Psychol. Clinic 4:274-76. (Fe. 

Taytor, J. Mapison. Motor education for the child. Pop. Sci. Mo. 78: 
268-72. (Mr. 711.) 

Teacher’s salary report. Journ. of Educa. (Bost.) 73:117-19. (2 Fe. ’11.) 

Tuomas, CHARLES SWAIN. New England association of teachers of English. 
Educa. 31:384-89. (Fe. ’11.) 

University training for printers. Print. Art 16:448. (Fe. ’11.) 

Upton, Henry L. The problem of public education. Educa. 31:397-403. 
(Fe. ’11.) 

WaLLin, J. E. W. The new clinical psychology and the psycho-clinicist. 
(1.) Journ. of Educa. Psychol. 2:121-32. (Mr. ’11.) 

WesseE, H. V. The educational ladder. School W. 13:45-47. (Fe. ’11.) 

Wetso, Cartes. The outlook in teaching history. Educa. 31:370-73. 
(Fe. ’11.) 

Wuson, M.C. Some defects in our public school system. Educa. R. 
41:238-44. (Mr. ’11.) 

Witmer, LIGHTNER. Courses in psychology at the summer school of the 
University of Pennsylvania. Psychol. Clinic 4:245-73. (Fe. ’11.) 
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